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Welcome to. . . 

Bla^ & White 
Photography 
Book. 



There is something magicai yet traditional about monochromatic photography. 

Aii the distractions of coiour are taken away and what you’re ieft with is 
the structure and form of a piace, object or person, in The Biack & White 
Photography Book Fifth Edition, you wiii be guided through ail the fundamental 
aspects of the medium, including how to shoot professional-looking black-and- 
white portraits, landscapes and travel images. Soon a moody city scene will 
transform into piece of black and white art through your lens. In this revised 
edition, we have provided you with essential advice from industry professionals 
who shoot black-and-white images in all genres, including stunning architecture. 
But it's not all just about shooting techniques and skills - we also have several 
editing tutorials, so you can take advantage of image-editing software to turn 
your black-and-white shots into monochromatic masterpieces and add effects 
that nature couldn't provide you with on the day. If that wasn’t enough, we've 
included video tutorials and source files exclusive to readers on filesilo.co.uk, so 
you can follow along with many of the editing tutorials at home. Enjoy the book. 
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© Helen Rushton 



WATERFALL IN GLENCOE 

“I was only [available] to visit this lovely 
location in the middle of the day and the 
light was harsh, so I decided to shoot in 
black and white and use my Lee Big Stopper 
to smooth out the water and give a feeling of 
calm against the stormy-looking sky’ 
Shot details: Canon EOS SOD with a 
17-40mm lens. f9. SOsec. ISO 100 



Getting started in B8A/V photography 



Master monochrome by learning how to 
capture incredible black-and-white images 



P hotography began in hlack and white. 

But with rolls of monochrome film and 
darkroom experiments, the equipment and 
techniques used were a long way from the 
digital cameras and image-editing software 
that we have now. With some of the world’s most iconic 
images having been captured in the black-and-white 
medium, there is a lot of history behind it, but it’s no 
surprise that it remains as popular now as when it was 
first developed. 

Advancing successfully from film into digital over 
recent years, the monochrome medium has improved 
dramatically. Even darkroom tools and techniques 
have seen a digital revival with computer software. 



making black and white much more accessible to 
photography enthusiasts. As it works effortlessly with 
any photographic genre, the black and white medium is 
used across the industry, from landscape to portraiture, 
as well as in music, wildlife and street photography. 

Over the next few pages you will learn all the 
fundamentals of the medium. Featuring great inside 
information from industry professionals, you will get 
to grips with all essential shooting tips, tricks and 
techniques behind taking successful black-and-white 
images. By reading this guide to black and white 
photography, you will soon be on your way to mastering 
monochrome and applying all you have learnt to your 
own Images. 
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Before you begin shooting straight in monochrome, 
consider your camera settings. Most digital cameras offer a 
monochrome filter, allowing you to shoot directly in black 
and white; however, this setting is only available when 
opting to capture JPEG files. JPEGs are not ideal files for any 
serious photographer and are rarely used by professionals. 
Compressed image data JPEGs are more difficult to alter in 
postproduction, with many decreasing in quality after just a 
few adjustments. Instead, pro black-and-white photographers 
will always opt to use RAW if shooting a commercial project. 

When looking to create great black-and-white images 
you need to begin by setting your camera up to shoot in the 
RAW image format. Although they’re much larger, RAW 
files are ideal for digital black-and-white photography. You’ll 
be capturing in colour first, but RAW images can later be 
converted with much more control, as Antonia Deutsch (www. 
antoniadeutsch.co.uk), a professional AOP photographer who 
specialises in black-and-white photography, advises: “When I 
am shooting digitally I shoot in colour and convert my images 
into black and white - this gives much more information 
in the digital files. It is extremely important not to use the 
camera’s software but to be in control of converting the colour 
into black and white in the way that suits your image, in the 
same way that you would choose which type of film to use 
prior to digital technology.” 

Setting up your camera correctly is just one part of 
capturing a great black-and-white photograph; getting out 
there ready to compose is another. When shooting with the 
intention to convert your colour captures to monochrome, you 
will need to take a whole new approach to composition. Unlike 
a colour photograph where you can rely more on the hues and 
colour tones, a black-and-white image gets its strength from 
the contrast and visual composition. 

Work slowly when framing your image, as looking for 
more unusual and unique shapes can help to add detail and 
texture to an otherwise bland black-and-white shot. Helen 




5 TOP TIPS 

Dean Sherwood 

Web: www.deansherwood.com 

“I am a Grimsby-based 
commercial photographer/ 
cinematographer producing 
high-quality imagery for 
commercial businesses, retail 
sites, portraiture, weddings, 
musicians/bands and HD web 
TV films for commercial 
businesses." Dean specialises in 
music photography and has 
1 worked closely and been on tour 

with big British bands such as 
N-Dubz, Feeder, McFly and 
^ One Direction. 

1 Choose RAW 

Photograph in RAW if you can. 

2 Emotive work 

Capturing emotion always looks great in black and white. 

3 Contrast rules 

Think about the contrast between the main subject and the 
background, like a light subject against a dark background. 

4 Throw some shapes 

Lines, shapes and textures look great in black and white. 

5 Composition is key 

With colour removed you have to concentrate on your 
composition. The viewer’s focus is purely the content of the 
image so make it good. 



Rushton, a professional landscape photographer who runs 
See Life Through The Lens photography workshops (www. 
seelifethroughthelens.com}, remarks: “Take your time with 
your composition; black-and-white images need to be strong 
to work well. With my black-and-white images I am always 
looking for bold textures, contrast between layers and lines in 
the composition to draw my viewers through the image.” 

Light is equally as important to consider when shooting 
for black and white. Whether it’s a portrait or landscape, 
understanding how it falls can make a noticeable difference 
to the success of your black-and-white photographs. Look 
carefully for the highlights, midtones and shadows in your 
composition before you shoot, helping to ensure you expose 
all your captures correctly. Don’t be afraid, however, 
to slightly overexpose an image that is intended for black- 
and-white conversion - often the worst it will do is increase 
contrast, which can in fact be ideal, as Helen adds: “Play 
around with your exposure to bring out and highlight details 
that catch your eye.” 

Check your image’s histogram as you work on the back of 
your camera. This can help to ensure you’re on the right track, 
as it is important to note that too much midtone in a histogram 
can make an image it appear flat when converted, as it will 
lack any contrast or depth. 

Not all colour images work well when converted to black 
and white, and this is usually due to a lack of tonal range. 
Tonal range is largely affected by colour and, along with light, 
defines the contrast areas in a black-and-white photograph. 
When shooting, you can take some control of this simply by 
paying more attention to the natural colours of the subject 
you’re photographing. 

For instance, what may look like a striking photograph 
in colour, with two dominant colours such as red and blue, 
in black and white you will find these colours are recorded 




TULISA, N-DUBZ 

Tulisa having her hair and make-up 
done before a show 
Shot details: Canon EOS ID Mark IV 
with 24-70mm iens at 35mm and f5.0, 
l/400sec, iS03200 



^^DAPPY, N-DUBZ 

Smalier venues with good iighting offer a much better 
chance to get shots iike this 

Shot details: Canon EOS ID Mark IV with a 24-70mm lens 
at 35mm and f5, l/400sec, ISO 3200 

►►►►MCFLY 

The final shot of the ATN tour. There's always that glimmer 
of doubt: ‘Will they forget I'm here?' Within a minute of this 
photo we were on the tour bus and leaving the venue 
Shot details: Canon EOS 5D Mark II with a 24-70mm lens 
at 24mm and f2.8, l/160sec, ISO 2000 




“Not all colour images 
work well in black 
and white. . . due to a 
lack of tonal range” 
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© Dean Sherwood 










©Antonia Deutsch 
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“Traditional black-and-white colour filters will 

Shot details: Nikon . 11* 1 1 

help to alter and adjust the colour tones 



Quick guide to dodging and burning in Photoshop 

Formerly used in traditional darkrooms, the Dodge and Burn tools have can select either the Dodge icon to lighten areas of the image or the Burn 

since been digitally converted for image-editing software like Adobe icon to darken, creating a more controlled contrast effect. Here is a quick 

Photoshop. Located in the toolbar on the left-hand side of the interface, you guide to using them. 



Dodge 

I Set the Dodge 

Select the Dodge tool first 
in order to brighten areas of the 
frame. Adjust the brush size to 
a suitabie diameter and select 
a soft edge to help blend the 
effect. Using the Range drop- 
down menu, select the Midtones 
as you don't want to make the 
highlights any brighter. 



2 Apply the effect 

Adjust the intensity of the 
effect by pulling the Exposure 
slider down low; this will allow 
you to build up the brightness 
effect carefully. You can now 
gently brush over the areas you 
wish to lighten. 




Burn 

1 Prepare to bum 

Hold down the Dodge icon 
until an option menu appears 
and select the Burn tool. Again, 
adjust the brush diameter to a 
suitable size and choose a soft 
edge. Select the Midtones or 
Shadows from the Range option 
depending on the areas you 
want to darken. 



2 Build up slowly 

Now lower the Exposure 
slider so that you can build up 
on the burn effect over time. 
You can now slowly start 
sweeping the brush over the 
Intended areas. 
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FRAN 

Quiet, thoughtful portrait 
Shot details: Hasselbiad 
with 150mm lens and fll, 
l/125sec, ISO 125, FP4 film, 
scanned at 300dpi at 400% 
magnification full frame 




similarly in tone and therefore your black-and-white 
conversion will lack any definition or contrast. Helen Rushton 
shares a great tip for ensuring a colour scene will work as 
black-and-white photograph: “1 often set my Canon EOS 
SOD to the Monochrome setting, which gives me an instant 
understanding of whether the tones and shades work together 
to make the image 1 am trying to create, but as 1 always shoot 
in RAW the image is still captured in colour and then 1 convert 
that back to black and white in post production.” 

Even if a photograph doesn’t appear promising in 
monochrome, there are a few other ways in which you can 
control how colours are recorded in your black-and-white 
photograph. Traditional black-and-white colour filters, which 
can be attached to the front of your camera, will help to alter 
and adjust the colour tones in an image, whether it is to soften 
certain colour tones or enhance others for contrast. You 
can also use digital conversion tools in most image-editing 
software, allowing you to make specific adjustments to certain 
colour channels for increased contrast results. 

Another way that you can boost contrast in-camera is by 
using popular ND filters. Mainly used by landscape and 
traditional black-and-white photographers, there is a range 
of different ND filter types. Straightforward ND (Neutral 
Density) filters are commonly used for longer exposures. 



most notably in seascape scenes, softening moving water and 
turning it into mist. Graduated ND filters, however, are often 
used to darken skies. 

Most professional photographers still consider filters 
as essential pieces of kit, as Helen points out: “My 
photography is all about getting the image right in-camera 
without lengthy processing techniques, so for me the grad 
filters balance out exposure and the ND grads allow me to be 
creative in-camera and convey the emotions I am looking for. 1 
use the same filters shooting black and white as 1 do in colour: 
my Lee ND Graduated filters and Full ND filters.” 

Antonia agrees that filtering is important, particularly for 
landscape photography: “When shooting landscapes on film 
1 used to use a yellow filter by default, and sometimes a red 
filter,” she says. “Now with digital photography, 1 filter in 
Adobe’s Camera Raw software. 1 think that filtering is essential 
for landscapes.” 

Although it fits comfortably into almost any genre of 
photography, black and white is often considered a genre 
in itself. Many photographers like Antonia have chosen to 
specialise solely in black-and-white photography, something 
that she now runs workshops on: “As 1 child 1 used to watch 
old black-and-white movies and was captivated by the imagery. 
1 think that this influenced my decision to specialise in black 
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Using filters in 
your photography 

Colour filters 

Red: Popular with landscape photographers, red filters have 
the biggest Impact on contrast and are used to enhance 
dramatic skies by affecting the blue and green tones in a 
black-and-white image. 

Yellow: A relatively subtle filter effect, the yellow colour tends 
to lighten red, orange and yellow tones. 

Green: You can enhance a dramatic sunset using a green filter, 
which will darken the red and orange tones. 

Blue: Lightening the green and blue tones, the blue filter 
works similarly to the green colour filter in darkening red and 
orange tones. 

Orange: The orange filter will darken blue and green tones and 
lighten yellows and oranges. It is often used in black-and-white 
portraiture to remove freckles and blemishes from the face. 

ND Filter (Neutral Density) 

ND filters allow you to extend your camera’s shutter speed 
without overexposing the image, as it filters light through 
slowly to the lens and is often used to create misty smooth 
water effects in seascapes and waterfalls. You can also get 
different strengths of ND filters depending on how much light 
you want to filter. 

Graduated ND filter 

A graduated neutral density filter works in the same way 
an ND filter does except that one half of the filter is clear, 
gradually working up to ND filtration. These filters are most 
commonly used by landscape photographers In order to 
darken bright skies and get an even exposure throughout the 
entire image. 



and white from an extremely early stage. For me black and 
white is a purer image which allows greater drama and more 
expression, be it a portrait or a landscape.” 

Landscapes are also a popular subject matter for black-and- 
white photography and have been since the early days of 
film. One of the key elements to great black-and-white 
landscapes is composition. Looking for stronger lead-in 
lines and shapes, you need to build depth and layers in your 
landscape photograph. Professional landscape photographer 
Helen Rushton remarks: “There are some locations I go to 
and they scream black and white to me because of the 
ambience. For me, great black-and-white images fall into 
two categories: very dramatic with stormy skies and bold 
compositions, and at the other end of the spectrum a sense of 
calm and minimalist composition.” 

Lighting can also affect the contrast levels in all 
black-and-white images, particularly daylight in a landscape. 
Midday sun will create darker contrasting shadows, for 
example, whereas morning light and early evenings create 
a softer palette of tones. “For black-and-white landscapes 1 
concentrate on the graphic elements of a scene, and the nature 
of the environment, whether it is stormy or tranquil,” says 
Antonia. My British landscapes are taken only during the 
winter months when the light is lower in the sky and the trees 
are more sculptural.” 

Popular in portraiture and street photography for its 
timeless perception, black and white is considered most at 
home in this genre. Antonia points out the benefits of shooting 
a portrait in black and white as opposed to colour: “When 
shooting a portrait in black and white you are not distracted 
by the colours and it is much less confused; this allows me to 
capture the character of my sitter. My portraits are very calm 
and, 1 hope, timeless. 1 strive to make each portrait a true 
reflection of the individual.” 

Professional music photographer Dean Sherwood (www. 
deansherwood.com], who shoots black-and-white portraits 
as part of his work, says: “1 think every subject deserves 
to be treated as just what they are, an individual. It’s quite 
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' - DANNY 
JONES, 
MCFLY 

Even when you only 
have a few moments 
to get a portrait, you 
still have to think 
about composition 
Shot details: Canon 
EOS5D Mark II with 
a 24-70mm lens 
at 24mm and f2.8, 
‘ l/80sec, ISO 3200 

© Dean Sherwood 
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± CATCH THE WAVE 

"I loved the way these waves were breaking against the shore coupied with the lines from the siipway batons in 
Biaritz, France. I wanted to freeze the action, but aiso give some slight softness” 

Shot details: Canon EOS SOD with a 70-200mm lens, f7.1, l/6sec, ISO 100 



often I will think ‘this is going to look great in black and 
white’ though. In fact, Fm not sure I’ve ever seen a black- 
and-white photograph and thought ‘that would look great 
in colour’.” He adds: “Music photographs in black and white 
are timeless. I can definitely recount more black-and-white 
music photographs 1 love than 1 can colour ones. Black-and- 
white music photographs carry a similar edge to that of a 
documentary photographers work. Take away the colour 
and you are left with a stripped-down clear defining moment 
that happened in the real world; no distractions, just a pure 
document in front of your eyes.” 

Street photography is also commonly shot in monochrome 
as it enables photographers to create a uniformed collection of 
images that work like a narrative. Often gritty with noise 
grain, many street photographers tend to use higher ISO 
numbers when shooting in order to create a retro film-like 
effect. Noise, however, can be distracting and will decrease 
the quality of an image. When it comes to using higher ISO 
numbers, in this instance it is often best to add grain in later 
during post-production. This will give you much more control 
over the intensity of the effect. Noise can add an interesting 
texture to your images, so it’s considered great for street 
photography and stylised portraits, but it’s best avoided when 
shooting landscapes. 

Eventually you will need to convert your colour captures 
to black and white. Image-editing software such as Adobe 
Photoshop, however, makes this a relatively simple task these 
days. Featuring countless conversion tools there is no right or 
wrong way to edit, you can still apply the same old darkroom 
principles including using the Dodge and Burn tools for 
specific enhancements. Don’t be afraid to experiment; 
black and white is a creative and artistic form of photography 
and, as long as you save the original file separately, nothing 
cannot be undone. 

So, if you’re ready to explore monochrome, keep in mind 
some of Antonia Deutsch’s top tips: 

• Connect with your subject 

• Compose carefully 

• Use your light to sculpt your subject 

• Be patient and calm 

• Be selective over what you shoot 



►► COUNTRY 

Rural landscapes work 
just as well as coastal 
ones In black and white. 
Check our filter guide on 
page 14 to see how you 
can enhance them 
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STORMY SMOOTH WATERS ' 

“This image was taken at one of my favourite 
locations on the south coast, Hengistbury 
Head. I had found the groyne on one of 
my trips there when the tide was lower 
and planned to come back when I could 
get water covering the top to smooth out 
the ugly areas. A very long shutter speed, 
coupled with a freak big wave, saw me very 
wet but very happy with the image I had 
wanted to create" 
Shot details: Canon EOS SOD with a 
17-40mm iens and fll, 4mins 
using a Lee Big Stopper, ISO 100 
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Shooting for black and white 




I Set up the tripod Once you have selected the 
scene you want to shoot, you will need to set up your 
equipment. Begin by assembling your tripod. Pulling the 
legs apart from the centre, unclip each section. You can 
pull down to extend the length of each leg. Ensure all of the 
legs are straight and the correct length before clicking the 
fastenings back into place. 



2 Are you level? Check your tripod's bubble level to ensure the tripod is level. You may 
need to extend or shorten one leg to accommodate for rocky or uneven ground. You 
can now attach your camera to the top plate by screwing it correctly onto the mount. Place 
the plate back onto the tripod head and click it securely into place. 




3 Camera ready Ensure you have inserted a fully 
charged battery and empty memory card correctly 
into the camera. Turn on your camera and search through 
your camera’s menu interface in order to format your 
memory card. This is important before a shoot as it deletes 
unwanted data that could slow the card's performance. 




you can preview the black-and-white results while retaining and still capturing a colour RAW 



file for editing. Be aware that this option will take up more memory space. 



5 ISO option Ensure your 
ISO settings are low 
and set between 200-400 
ISO to avoid distracting 
noise in your black-and- 
white conversions. If you 
want to add noise later 
for aesthetic reasons, you 
can do this during post 
production with more 
control over the effect. 
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6 Attach the filter You will now need to attach the filter ring to the end of your lens; this 
will allow you to connect the filter and filter holder onto the end of your camera. Ensure 
you have the correct diameter filter ring for your lens and gently screw it into place. Now 
slide the filter holder on top. 



7 Line it up You can slide your filters Into place. Begin by selecting the right filter type and 
strength; hold it around the edges to avoid getting fingerprints on the front. When using 
a grad ND filter, use your camera's viewfinder or live view ensure the grad line sits perfectly 
on the horizon. 





8 Finai adjustments Make any last-minute adjustments to your composition using the 
tripod. You can now change your exposure settings, adjusting the aperture and shutter 
speed to suit the scene. Check your camera's in built light meter through the viewfinder as 
an exposure guide. 



9 Check the histogram While shooting remember to keep checking your histogram at 
the back of the camera for a good idea on how the shadows, midtones and highlights 
are looking. If you opted to shoot RAW+JPEG with a monochrome filter on the JPEG files, 
now is a good time to see how the RAW images will look when converted. 



“When 
shooting, keep 
checking your 
histogram” 



Photoshop Use a card reader to 
open your colour image in Photoshop 
to convert. Begin by selecting an image, 
go to lmage>Adjustments>Desaturate 
to remove all the colour and use lmage> 
Adjustments>Levels to enhance and boost 
contrast by adjusting the shadows and 
highlights sliders slightly, but paying more 
attention to the midtones. 
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lOt 






or wrong way to convert; just 
experiment in your photo-editing 
software. A good adjustment 
tooi to iook out for to begin with 
is Desaturate or Convert to 
Monochrome. From there you 
can buiid on contrast leveis. 



Histogram 

Whiie shooting, remember to keep 
an eye on your histogram. A good 
exposure shouid show an even range 
with no peaking at either end of the 
graph. Remember that you don’t want 
too much information compressed 
within the midtones. Ensure there is 
enough information/mountainous 
range in the shadows and highiights. 



V Texture and 

interest I 

When composing, think 
carefuily about how textures 
can be recorded in biack and 
white in order to add a feeiing 
of depth. Stormy skies in a 
iandscape is a great exampie, 
giving you interest at the top 
of the frame that wiil stiil help 
to draw your eye down into the 
k focus of the frame. a 



File formats 

RAW files offer you a lot more 
information, which is ideal for 
editing and black-and-white 
conversions. Unlike a compressed 
JPEG file, a RAW one won't 
decrease too heavily in quality as 
you make adjustments. It’s worth 
noting that you may also need a 
bigger memory card to shoot in 
RAW as they take up much 
more space. 
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Light and shade 

Look for light when shooting in black 
and white, as contrast is important if 
you want to avoid fiat image results. 
Think carefully about the time of day 
you shoot in, as this can also impact 
your image's contrast leveis. Midday 
sun has a stronger light and brings out 
darker shadows, as opposed to early 
morning and evening light. 



Dodge and Burn 

Popular in darkrooms of the 
past. Dodge and Burn tools 
are now digital and can be 
used in much the same way in 
Photoshop. Use the Burn tool 
to lighten specific areas of the 
image, focusing on midtones 
and highiights. Use the Dodge 
tooi to darken the rest. 






PHI 









Don't be afraid to use fiiters 
when taking a photograph; you 
will be surprised by the instant 
improvement to your shots. 
Invest in some great-quality 
grad fiiters to darken the sky, 
ND fiiters for ionger exposures 
and colour filters for more 
creative tonal adjustments 
in black and white. 



sit^ 

Slow down when composing a black-and- 
white image, as this is the most crucial 
element for your photo's success. Look for 
strong shapes and lead-in lines to 
draw the eye into the image. Find more 
dynamic forms to focus on which will also 
engage your viewer. 
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Getting started in B8M/ photography 











Essential kit 



If you’re looking for the best equipment for a 
monochrome workflow,, then this is the guide for you 



•f- 

T histtvhole bookaz'ine is dedicated to 
thfe intricate art of black-and-white 
photography, andlone area that ready 
has to be considered to get the best 
results is the kit that you cltaose to 
; use. Over these pages, we wfll explore all the top 
■ kit - from your cameras and lenses, to software and 
.c, printingi-to finally presenting your work. There are 
. ^loads of genr?-specific features that you need to 



look for, and we wiU break these down as we move 
through this kit guide. 

One decision that you will need to make when 
it comes to monochrome photography is whether 
you are going to shoot in black and white, or convert 
it after in post-production. There are advantages to 
both. If you shoot in black and white, then you can 
see how the tones and contrast are ajiplied in the 
image, which means that you can correct the shot. 



We have included cameras that have monochrome 
modes for this, as well as leiises and filters that will 
improve your black-and-white shots. 

However, we also take a look at the best software 
options to do the conversion for you, the advantage 
being that you can keep the colour version and work 
on the mono version separately. Think carefully 
about your requirements and then read on to find out 
what your kit bag is crying out for. . . 
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Getting starte 



CoiTiDact creativit 



Cameras 



We ve featured DSLRs or CSCs in our roundup, 
but there are some good compact options 
too, especially in the new breed of high-end 
solutions. These give excellent image quality, 
manual control and a selection of shooting 
options. We like the Panasonic TZ70, which 
has 30x optical Leica zoom lens, a 12.1MP 
k sensor, built in Wi-Fi, NFC, and a great 
Dynamic Monochrome mode (see 
^^^^ww.panasonic.co.uk for more 
information). 



Picking a camera for monochrome work isn’t so different 
from choosing a camera for colour work. Indeed, it’s 
unlikely that your only use for a camera will be black-and- 
white imaging. However, ensure that your chosen model 
has featrues that will help you to capture the subjects that 
you want to portray in mono. Ensure that you look for a 
camera that offers high quality, detailed images, as sharp 
images are especially suited to monochrome conversion. 
Also look at the ISO control, as noise will be enhanced in 



monochrome - so unless you are going for a particularly 
retro effect, then this isn’t preferable. We mainly focus on 
interchangeable lens cameras here, as these are the best 
option for covering aU manner of photographic projects. 

Whether you are into shooting landscapes or portraits, 
macros or motion, then you have a wealth of flexibility 
by opting for a DSLR. Keep an eye out for black-and-white 
shooting options too, as this will enable you to compose 
scenes with mono in mind. 




ENTRY-LEVEL DSLR 

Entry-level models like the Nikon D3300 
shown here are great options for those moving 
up into the DSLR arena for the first time, but 
still have plenty of technology and functionality 
for the more seasoned user too. They’re often 
designed to allow for creative shooting, and 
in the D3300's case the Monochrome Picture 
mode that can be customised (including 
tweaking contrast and sharpness) allows for 
striking black and whites in camera. 



Built-in filters 

Many DSLRs have a black-and-white filter, which is 
perfect for capturing more atmospheric shots 



Lens compatibility 

DSLRs are 
compatible with a 
range of manufacturer 
and third-party lenses, 
sothere'sflexibility 
k 



( ^ 

Live view 

LiveViewmodein 
theD3300 enables 
you to check that a 
shotworksinmono 
before capturing 




More options 

From DSLR to compact 
system cameras, here are 
some great camera options 



MID-RANGE DSLRs 

If you would like an alternative to Nikon, you 
could try the Canon EOS 70D pictured below. 
This model sits in Canon’s mid-range and so is 
a bit higher in price than the Nikon D3300. It 
does come with some pro specs, though, such 
as a 20.2MP APS-C CMOS sensor for high- 
quality images, 7fps continuous shooting to 
capture the action and an ISO up to 12,800 for 
low light shots. It also comes with Dual Pixel 
CMOS AF for quicker focusing in live view - 
great for shooting from your hip for black and 
white street shots. 



e 
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COMPACT SYSTEM CAMERA 

Rather than being a buying a larger DSLR, 
you could try a compact-system camera with 
interchangeable lenses, which means that you 
have the benefit of flexibility and compactness. 
The Panasonic Lumix DMC-G7 is one such 
CSC, offerings 16MP Live MOS sensor, a flip- 
out touch screen for quick settings changes 
and 4K video record mode. It also comes with 
24 scene modes including monochrome and 
filters such as Old Days, High Key, Low Key, 
Sepia and four monochrome filters. 



Lumix 



HIGH-END CAMERA 

If you have a lot of money to spend, it’s worth 
getting a high-end camera to capture images 
at even greater quality. The pricey Leica M has 
a 24M P 35mm sensor and the rangefinder 
system offers accurate focusing. Leica also 
produces the world’s first digital camera 
designed exclusively for shooting in black and 
white, the M Monochrom. This rangefinder 
offers a 24MP 35mm monochrome sensor and 
up to ISO 25000. 



i 
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Essential kr 



Lenses 



Picking a lens for your camera to use for black and white 
photography is dependent on the subject that you’re 
shooting. If landscape is preferable, then it is worth 
looking into an ultra-wide angle zoom lens, so that you 
can play with your composition to bring focus to the 
details and heighten the perspective, both traits that 
are essential to monochrome photos. We have picked 
a couple of our favourites here, new and old, and these 



have built-in stabilisation features and large apertures to 
help get that perfect tonal range that is so necessary for 
working in black and white. 

If it’s portraits that you’re working with, then look for 
a wide aperture lens, so the maximum amount of light is 
taken in during low-light and indoor shots. These lenses 
are also good for working in conjunction with lighting 
setups to produce high and low-key creative effects. 



‘Picking a lens for your camera to use 
for black and white photography 
is dependent on the subject 
that you’re shooting” 



Beneficial design 

This lens is designed in such a way that it minimises 
lens fall-off and increases peripheral brightness 





Keep it steady 

When you are taking monochrome shots, 
it’s important to use a tripod as this will 
help to eliminate blur that won’t translate 
well into black and white shots, with blur 
showing up as streaks of grey and white. 
This is especially true in landscape and 
portrait shots, where pin-sharp images 
will look the most effective. 

We like the ranges from 
Manfrotto and Induro 
(pictured above), for 
example. 



LENSES FOR LANDSCAPES 

Landscapes are one of the most popular 
subjects for monochrome photography, and an 
ultra-wide-angle lens like the Sigma 12-24mm 
f4.5-5.6 DG HSM II (pictured) will do a great Job 
of capturing them. Landscape lenses need to 
be lightweight and quiet, and the Sigma even 
has a full-frame view with Super Multi-Layer 
Coating to reduce flare and ghosting. 





/■ N 

Weight 

This compact lens weighs 
just 670g. making it good for 
taking out and about 



< > 

Release your creativity 

The wide-angle view will 
exaggerate perspective, 
giving landscape 
photographers room for 
creative compositions 
V ! ./ 



Lenses & subjects 

See what you need for what 
you want to shoot 

TRAVEL AND STREET 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

When you’re shooting street photos, you’ll 
need a lens that will let you get in close to 
your subject 
while you stay 
back, so this 

18-135mm ~ 

f3.5-5.6 zoom 
lens is perfect 

The longer focal ' 

length will help 

you get great 

candids but 

the wide angle 

also means you 

can capture 

landscapes too 

while travelling. 

It also has quiet 
STM focusing 
and Dynamic 
Image Stabilizer 
to reduce 
camera shake. 



PORTRAITS 

If it is monochrome studio portraits that you’re 
interested in, then you should look for a fast 
maximum aperture and a rounded diaphragm 
to help produce softly blurred depth-of-field 
effects. The Nikon 85mm fl.4G AF NIKKOR 
(pictured) Is a great lens that will help you 
to achieve people shots in the studio. It's a 
medium telephoto lens with a fast maximum 
aperture of fl.4 and internal focusing. It’s 
lightweight too at 595g, which isn’t necessary 
for portraits, but it always helps! 



] ’ 
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MULTIPURPOSE 

If it's a multipurpose lens that you require, then H 
you will need a good all-rounder. The Sigma H 

24-70mm f2.8 EX DG HSM (pictured) is a large ■ 
aperture, standard zoom lens, meaning that it H 
is as comfortable taking portrait shots as it is H 

landscapes. The H 

f2.8 aperture | 

throughout the 
zoom range 
ensures quality 
when indoors or 
in low light, and 
the lens coatings 
help to remove 
aberrations and 
distortion. It has 
HSM for quiet 
yet fast focusing 
and it can focus 
down to a distance 
of 38cm. 
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Filters 



Filters are essential in black and white photography if 
you want to produce the very best results. By using them, 
you can make a big difference to the tonal range of your 
photos. With good black and white photos the viewer can 
almost visualise the scene in colour without any colour 
information present, simply by the tones presented. 

When a filter is used, it enhances certain colour tones 
in the final image, and can make a monochrome image 
really pop. By using a filter of a set colour, you will lighten 
that particular colour in tone, and you will pop the 



No filter 



tones of the complementary colours. Yellow filters are 
particularly popular, as they are good for making subtle 
changes, especially to the blue sky in landscape shots. 
Red is best for creahve effects with loads of contrast. Blue 
and green are also available, but are generally used less. 



HOYA COLOUR FILTERS 

Hoya offers a wide range of coloured filters, 
which can be used to enhance the tones 
in your monochrome images. Prices vary 
depending on the size and the colour chosen, 
so visit the website to find out more. Use the 
Red filter to boost contrast in images with 
red, brown and orange - perfect for autumnal 
shots. There are also corrective filters, warm 
filters and portrait filters to choose from. 



Compatibility 

Hoya offers a massive range of different 
coioursoffiltertosuitali iens types 



Contrast boost 

The K2 Yeilow filter, which is a popuiar choice for portraits, 
can heip to boost contrast between sky and foreground 




Infrared 

The 25A Red filter is 
great for those with 
an interest in 
infrared photography 



Filter options 

Filter out the wheat from 
the chaff 

COKIN FILTERS 

Cokin’s P series of filters are square filters 
designed to fit with a filter holder. You need to 
chose the holder to for your lens, but you can 
then use the P filter on any lens size as long 
as you have the holder for it. Cokin's colour 
filters are modestly priced and come In a range 
of colours, so you can experiment with tones 
at minimal cost. The P004 pictured here will 
lighten green areas to show more detail, which 
Is great for green landscape scenes and foliage. 




TIFFEN 

Tiffen does a wide range of different filters, 
with a dedicated line-up for use with black and 
white. Available in a massive range of sizes, 
check out the website for details of filters in 
yellow, red, green, deep yellow, blue and more. 
For each filter, Tiffen explains how they can 
best be used in your photography, so you can 
ensure that you are making the right choice for 
your needs. List prices are quoted in US Dollars, 
but most of them can be bought from Amazon. 




KENKO R72 

If you are interested in experimenting with 
infrared digital photography, then this is touted 
as the ‘most popular infrared filter in the world’. 
That’s some claim, but It is a well-priced offering 
that comes in a wide range of sizes. The filter 
permits light of around 700 wavelength to pass 
through, giving that recognisable infrared effect. 
It effectively filters out all light bar infrared light, 
which can’t be seen by the naked eye. 




Pick your colour 

The colour of f i Iter that you choose 
will have a dramatic impact on your 
final photo. Here we show you what 
four popular colour filters do to the 
same monochrome image. 
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Essential kit 



Software 



Post-production is one area of the photographer’s 
workflow that just can’t he ignored. While many cameras 
will come with their own software solutions, if you want 
dramatic and striking black and white images then you 
need access to a good image editor. We have listed the 
four best software packages, but there are others out 
there that are worth considering. 

Photoshop Elements, for example, has reaUy upped its 
game over the last few versions, so if the full Photoshop 



package seems a little heavy handed for the editing 
you require, then it’s a good option at a fraction of the 
cost. Photoshop, however, is now available in monthly 
payments through Creative Cloud, which helps to break 
the cost down. Lightroom is also a good alternative to 
Photoshop, as it’s tailored just to photographers, rather 
than digital artists, 3D artists, web designers and the 
many other creatives. And don’t forget that the majority 
of big-name packages will be extendable via plug-ins. 



“If you want dramatic and striking 
black and white images then you need 
access to a good image editor” 




Plug-ins 

Lightroom supports external 
plug-ins to extend its 
functionality even more 



Catalog 

Lightroom 's easy-to-use 
i nterface makes it easy to 
find the image you want 



Plug-ins 



Whtle each of the programs we 
have picked here does a great job with 
black and white, there are dedicated 
plug-ins built specifically for improving 
your black and whites. We recommend Nik 
Software’s Silver Efex Pro, which is now 
packaged with six other plug-ins as part 
of the Nik Collection. It is compatible with 
Photoshop, Lightroom and Aperture. It uses 
U Point technology to accurately and 
selectively edit the contrast and tonal 
range of your images to perfection 
and emulates nearly 20 
■ m film types. 




PHOTOSHOP LIGHTROOM 

Lightroom has really worked hard to win 
popularity among professional photographers, 
offering more and more editing options in 
each version so that having Photoshop is 
less essential. Its sophisticated colour and 
tone tools mean that when working with 
monochrome or colour images, it’s a relatively 
simple process to enhance contrast in a 
nondestructive manner. 



Easy edits 

The editing options are 
becoming more and more 
advanced while still 
retaining ease of use 



Newest version 

Lightroom 5 offers advanced black 
and white conversions, letting you 

adjust a mix of colour bands 

/ 



More software 

Select the image-editing 
software you need 

PHOTOSHOP CC 

The new subscription pians have made 
Photoshop super affordable. You can 
get a subscription to Photoshop CC from 
£8.57/$9.99 per month, and continually 
update the software with new features. 

Photoshop Is the top image-editing 
software for a reason, but you may find 
it provides more than you need. If you're 
working with colour images, the Biack & White 
adjustment layer is a great way to tailor resuits 
without affecting the originai permanently, 
and the many coiour and tone toois mean that 
monochrome images can be made to pop. 




TONALITY PRO 

MacPhun’s biack and white conversion 
software (for Mac oniy) is a good vaiue option 
for monochrome enthusiasts, its interface is 
easy to get to grips with, providing you with 
functionality such as RAW processing with 
16-bit support, 150 presets (which appear as 
thumbnails along the bottom), layers, grain 
effects and photo frames - plus plenty more. 
The basic version is currently £13.49/$17.99, 
but for just £49.99/$69.99 the Pro version 
adds plug-in support for Photoshop and 
Lightroom, blend modes for the layers, a Zone 
System feature and more besides. 







CAPTURE ONE PROS 

Phase One's RAW converter also packs in 
image-editing solutions, as well as being able to 
help to organise photo libraries. Its toolset Is 
full of advanced options for improving colour, 
tone and detail, which is essential when 
working in black and white. For any colour 
images that need to be converted, there is a 
dedicated tool and even a workspace for black 
and white. There are some great black and white 
presets as well as split toning options. 
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^Getting started in B&W photography 




Printers 



“You may 
be paying for 
things that 
you don’t 
reaUy need” 




Scanninj 



If you are interested In scanning in old 
monochrome film photos, then it is worth 
investing in a dedicated scanner rather than 
using the all-in-one functions of many of 
these printers. Photo scanners come with 
a negative or slide tray, which holds the film 
in place while it’s scanning, ensuring the 
highest quality. All-in-one printers 
with scanners are usually best for 
document scanning. 



Once you have a perfectly shot and edited hlack and 
white picture, it’s time to turn your attention to output 
options. A printer is the first vital step in the workflow 
chain, and there are two key types of printer that you 
are likely to come across. First, there are the consumer 
printers, which we will look at here, and then there are 
professional printers, if you want to get more serious. 
When looking at consumer printers, don’t just go straight 



in for the most expensive you can afford, but don’t snap 
up super-low bargains either - both can be misleading. 
Think carefully about what you need from your printer. If 
you need innovation and quality, then buy the best that 
you can afford within your budget; however, if beUs and 
whistles don’t tickle your fancy, you may be paying for 
things that you don’t really need. We present some great 
options for you here. 



CANON PIXMA IP8750 

This low-cost printer packs a lot in under its lid, including 
9,600dpi photolab-standard prints up to A3+ size. It uses 
six single inks, including grey ink for great monochrome 
prints, and you only need to change one ink at a time so 
that they can be replaced as and when needed. 




Easy transfers 

Wi-Fi enabled cameras 
can share shots 
straight to it and the 
Canon Print app 
shares from phones 




FTint in common sizes 

Print stunning quality photos in sizes 
from 10x15cm up to A3-r 



Durability 

Combined with 
Canon inks and 
papers, photos 
should last a 
lifetime if given 
the proper care 



More printers 

Home printing doesn’t have to 
mean low quality 

HP INSTANT INK READY 
ENVY 5540 ALL-IN-ONE 
PRINTER 

For an affordable price, the Envy 5540 is a 
high-quality inkjet model that can also make 
photocopies and scans. The compact shape 
is designed to fit on your desk or on a shelf, so 
it won’t take up too much room. You can also 
print directly from your smartphone and tablet 
using an app and It will make speedy work of 
it too, printing 12 pages per minute for black 
and white. You can print borderless photos and 
the built-in photo tray lets you print 4x6-inch 
photos without changing paper. A great model 
for home printing. 




V BB 



CANON SELPHY CP910 

If you’re after a more compact printer. Canon’s 
Selphy series may be for you. The CP910 is 
portable enough to take with you wherever you 
may need it, and it comes with a built-in battery 
so you can use it outdoors too. Alongside Wi-Fi 
and Airprint support, it has the ability to plug 
an SD card or USB stick into it, so It’s perfect 
for printing on the go. The straightforward 
on-screen instructions make it a breeze to use 
and you can get high-quality prints in just 47 
seconds. This printer lets you produce 4x6 
prints, which is a standard postcard size, or it 
can do square and credit card size prints too. 




EPSON XP-950 PRINTER 

This compact model has a wealth of features. It 
has wireless connectivity, can print A3, A4 or 
photo print sizes without you having to reload 
paper thanks to multiple trays and you can print 
directly onto CDs and DVDs. It’s compatible with 
six-colour Claria Photo HD Ink for high quality 
results with rich blacks and vibrant colours. You 
can print from your phone and email photos 
directly to the printer from anywhere in the 
world, and Wi-Fi Direct lets you connect to the 
printer without having to connect to a router. It's 
also compatible with Google Cloud Print. 
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Essential kr 



Frames and 
mounting 



It’s all well and good producing amazing black and 
white images, but if you never display them, the prints 
will end up going dusty in an old shoebox. Make your 
photographs into the works of art that they are by 
investing in a decent frame. Custom frames give the best 
results as the size, finish and mounting method are aU 
interchangeable so that you can get exactly what you 



want. This is especially useful if you want to print at a 
non-standard size to fit a particular wall or to show the 
work off to its best potential. Also, for holding personal 
exhibitions or selling work, then custom frames give that 
air of quality and uniqueness. Here we round up four 
of the best online services that enable you to create the 
frame that you want with no restiichons. 



Framing online 

More online framing options 

PICTURE FRAMES EXPRESS 

Picture Frames Express is a simple site that 
stocks a range of frames, mounts and multi- 
frame options. As well as offering a variety of 
colours, there are also box frames available 
and wooden frames too. It's really easy to 
navigate around, and there’s a useful help 
section that talks you through measuring, 
deciding what mount you want, how to order 
and more. Your frames can be delivered within 
24 hours and you can currently get a 10% 
discount if you order 5 or more. 



‘Custom frames give that air 
of quality and uniqueness” 







Frame it. Love it. 

BU; •- - 




Go digital 

There are also digital photo frames out 
there if your framing needs are limited 
to displaying your work around the home. 
Look for ones with good connection options, 
in particular Wi-Fi or card slots, so it's easy 
to update your frame with your latest shots. 
Also make sure that the resolution is as 
high as possible to make the most of 
your mono shots. You can also 
display slideshows of your 

shots on a tablet. ^ 



EZEFRAME 

EzeFrame offers both standard size and 
custom size frames, with the latter made 
simple thanks to a box on the home page into 
which you can enter your measurements and 
get straight into customising. The frames are 
handmade in the United Kingdom and are 
dispatched within 1-3 days. There are 
plenty of categories to choose from, including 
metal, wood, box frames and more, and just as 
many mounts. There’s also a Help and Advice 
section that covers all you need to know. Visit 
www.ezeframe.co.uk for more details. 
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Custom Ffam« 



Pilot and Frame 







WHITEWALL 

WhiteWall offers a wide variety of framing 
options, alongside other products such as 
acrylic and canvas prints. Prices start from 
£24.90 (approx $40) plus shipping, at the 
time of writing, and you can customise your 
order. You have a lot of options to chose from. 
Including the type of glass used, paper type, 
sizing (you can create a custom size) and more. 
WhiteWall ship internationally and offer a five- 
year guarantee. Visit www.whitewall.com for 
more information and to get started. 



EFRAME 

eFrame is a great custom frame site as 
it’s really easy to navigate. It has loads 
of guides on how to measure a print 
properly, how to use the website and 
inspirational galleries to get an idea 
of how a frame will look. Everything is 
customisable with both wood and metal 
frames, standard and custom size 
options and an online preview. 



Custom frames 

You can create your own 
bespoke frame and mount 
using the Custom option 



Sample 

A picture can be upioaded to the site 
so that you can see how your image 
iooks inside the chosen frame 



Ready made 

There's the option to 
pick a ready made 
frame if you want to 
keep costs down and 
you can buy framing 
accessories too 
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Techniques 



Professionals from 
the industry reveal 
all you need to know 
about black-and-white 
photography 



32 Master monochrome 

See the world in black and white and discover the best 
subjects to shoot 

42 Top 10 mono secrets 

Uncover the mysteries kept by the experts in the field 
to create some stunning monochrome 

52 Perfect portraits 

We show you how to shoot professional 
monochrome portraits 

60 Standout landscapes 

How to use shapes and contrast to creating a stunning 
landscape in monochrome 

72 Shooting the streets in B&W 

Head outside and photograph the streets in black and 
white with our guide 

80 Documenting life in black & white 

Photographer Carol Allen Storey shares her 
incredible career 
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Ian Rolfe 



Master monochrome 



Create contrast and 
classic elegance 
with monochrome 

S ome things in life seem to have a resilience that defies 
expectation. Just as vinyl records have survived the 
arrival of both the CD and digital downloads among music 
fans, black-and-white photography has never gone away. 

In the early days of photography, black and white was the simpler 
option, with reliable, faithful and durable colour photography proving a 
significant challenge to achieve. Naturally, while monochrome was the only 
•option, the desire to produce practical colour film was inextinguishable. By 
the end of theThirties though, colour was no longer merely a dream for use in 
_ general photography. 

However, if anyone expected colour to subjugate black-and-white 
.photography or render it moribund, they were .wrong. Despite the availability of 
colbur, black and white remained at least as widely used and, even in the digital 
age, it’s still popular among novice and pro photographers alike. 

Over the next few pages, you’ll discover how to make the most o'f black and 
white to enable you to take your best monochrome images yet. 



RAW ELEMENTS 

Black and white is a wonderful 
medium for capturing rugged 
landscapes, like this ciassic 
@ scene of the Oid Man of Storr 
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“Black & white simplifies and reduces 
a scene to its core elements of shape, 
texture, pattern and contrast” 



A great many of the very best monochrome 
images are the direct result of a photographer very 
consciously and deliberately setting out to produce 
a quality black-and-white result. While luck may 
factor in some cases, rigorous planning is often 
essential to a great image. 

It’s not unusual to hear photographers referring 
to black and white as a go-to means of recovering 
an image that’s been deemed to have gone wrong in 
colour. Though it’s true to say that the format can, 
at times, have a healing influence on errant colour 
photos, brilliant monochrome images are only 
sometimes stumbled upon by accident during the 
post-production and photo-salvaging process. 

If you really want to master monochrome, and 
are seeking to build a portfolio of bold and beautiful 
black-and-white images, attempting to see in black 
and white is the best starting point. Instead of 
heading out with your camera - capturing several 



hundred frames and then peering through them 
in Lightroom wondering if any, perhaps, will look 
better in black and white - try going out with the 
conscious, deliberate intention of shooting in your 
images in monochrome. 

This simple switch alone will make a surprising 
- and pleasingly quick - difference to the way you 
shoot and you could be startled by the extent to 
which your eye will shift towards seeking out 
potential black-and-white images. 

But what does all this mean exactly? As black and 
white simplifies and redacts a scene down to its core 
elements of shape, texture, pattern and contrast, 
it’s often the case that many of the best black-and- 
white images depict scenes in which these facets 
are inherently vital. It’s also important to remember 
that, although monochrome has a purifying 
influence, it’s often best to look for scenes that are 
naturally fairly clutter-free, so that the viewer’s 



eye can focus in on the shape, texture, pattern or 
contrast that you want them to appreciate. 

Black and white is also brilliant for capturing 
moments in time; reportage-style freeze-frames. 
Once again, this is due to the way that the format 
simplifies an image and enables its core elements to 
come closer to the surface. 

The use of monochrome also endows the subject 
with a sense of reverence, which again makes it 
ideal for documenting serious subject matter and 
for producing portraits in which creating a sense of 
character or intensity is important. One of the great 
things about black and white is that you don’t need 
to be shooting under any specific set of conditions 
in order to achieve great results, because it’s an 
incredibly flexible format. 

However, it’s vital to be aware of how things will 
actually appear in black and white, so that you can 
make decisions with this in mind. For example, 
black and white’s simplifying impact, discussed 
previously, can work against you at times. If an 
area of a scene is fairly blank and uneventful, with 
relatively little going on, stripping it of colour can 
potentially make it rather dull and uninteresting, 
for instance. 




Green 



Yellow 



Create and enhance contrast with filters 



Hnw vni l r?in Onewayofcontrollingtheappearanceof results, greatly brightening red tones and sending 

luvv _yuu black-and-white images is using coloured filters blue skies nearly black. A green filter is used most 

USG colour to over the lens. This is often replicated in digital commonlyformakingfoliage stand out in 

I , . . cameras, with these filter options built into the monochrome images and a blue filter can be used 

control DISCK Monochrome shooting mode. Ayellow filter for creating interesting portraits, as they darken 

slightly lightens tones - such as reds, oranges and down skin tones significantly. Have a play around 



and white 



yellows - while a red filter produces dramatic 



to see which best suits your shots. 
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A black-and-white image has a timeless 
look to it that's hard to conjure in colour. 



Black and white is ideal when shooting a 
series of images, as issues of distractingly 
inconsistent colour are negated. 



By removing colour from the equation, 
black and white simplifies a scene, 
de-cluttering it almost instantly. 



Black and white enables you to 
emphasise shape, form and texture. 



The format means you can deal with 
tricky mixed lighting conditions, such 
as inside a church during a wedding 
ceremony, with relative ease. 



Master monochrome 



SEPIA TONING 

A popular way of 
presenting black-and-white 
images is to add a subtle 
tone to them, often sepia 



reasons to 
shoot black 
& white: 
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Mono studio 

High- and low-key lighting and 
exposure styles can all work well 
in black and white 

Black-and-white portraits can be captured brilliantly 
with either high- or low-key lighting. Black and white 
is all about simplicity, so restricting the tonality of a 
shot is a logical move. High key’s use of high levels of 
bright, white tones, and low key's use of high levels of 
dark, black tones can provide something ofa 
head-start when it comes to creating black-and- 
white studio portraits with impact. 



Perhaps the best example of this is a blue, 
cloudless sky. This may or may not work in colour 
images, depending on factors such as the time of 
day and the colour temperature of the light. When 
working in black and white, however, there is a 
good chance that this area of sky will look deeply 
uninteresting and lifeless, as its colour is arguably 
the chief redeeming feature. For this reason, 
landscape photographers often seek out stormy 
and dramatic skies for monchrome photos, as the 
contrasting shades, and apparent textures created 
by the clouds, work fantastically well in black 
and white. 

Scenes that contain a truly comprehensive 
spectrum of tones, ranging from deep, dark 
blacks to pure, bright whites, are ideally suited to 
monochrome, although lower-contrast scenes can 
sometimes work well too. Remember to also keep 
a close eye out for interesting or striking patterns, 
textures and shapes. 

Although ensuring that elements work well 
together and complement each other successfully 
is important in all photography, in black and white 
this is particularly vital. When you can’t enchant 
the viewer’s eye with rich colour and the warm glow 
of early morning or late afternoon light, it’s doubly 
necessary to create images in which issues of 
framing, composition and exposure are well judged. 
Far from providing an extra layer of protection, as is 
often believed, monochrome can actually lay your 
photography even more bare. A misjudged black- 
and-white image can end up having less impact 
than a colour photo and It’s on these occasions that 
it can appear to the viewer as if black and white 
has merely been used to paper over the cracks of a 
generally weak image. 

Accordingly, if you’re serious about black and 
white, it’s best to try to purposefully shoot in the 
format from the off. To help with this, set your 
camera’s picture control setting to Monochrome and 
capture RAW files. This quickly and easily takes a 
lot of the guesswork out of seeing in black and white, 
as your camera will preview the images you shoot 
in black and white while preserving the full colour 
information, enabling you to convert to black and 
white with more precise care and attention later on, 
using your image-editing software of choice. 

One of the things that makes the RAW file 
format so useful is the fact that it doesn’t matter 
what picture settings you were using when you 
captured the image - all the original data is still 
there, enabling you to process the file from scratch. 
Additionally, when you shoot using Monochrome 
mode, the previews you see are merely that. 



Perhaps one of the best things about the digital 
era is the fact that, where once upon a time it was 
only a minority who could experiment with their 
own image-processing and printing, as a traditional 
darkroom was an expensive - and space-hungry 
- endeavour, it’s now possible for pretty much all 
photographers to work on a negative and turn it into 
a print that represents their vision. 

Indeed, this is probably the best way to think 
of Photoshop: as a significantly less inconvenient 
darkroom. The biggest bonus is the fact that 
everything is reversible and can be perfected in a 
very nuanced fashion. 

From a sheer quality perspective, working on 
a RAW file in RAW conversion software such as 
Adobe Camera Raw or Lightroom is perhaps ideal, 
as it’s at this point that you have the maximum 
degree of control over the widest amount of the 
image parameters. 

The ability to make quite dramatic adjustments 
to exposure, both globally and locally, as well as 
fine-tuning the nuances of both the highlights and 
shadows, rescuing detail as required or desired is 
a massive bonus offered by RAW. If you want to 
produce great black-and-white images, in which 
precise tonality is key, your RAW converter is 
powerful enough to get you there. 

This is now particularly true as converters such 
as Adobe Camera Raw and Lightroom contain 
adjustment gradients and brushes that enable very 
precise localised adjustments. You can now dodge, 
burn and contrast-grade in extreme detail without 
the need to go to the main Photoshop interface at all. 

That said, there are plenty of great black-and- 
white conversion options within Photoshop itself. 
Although converting to black and white can just be 



a matter of dragging the Saturation slider in Hue/ 
Saturation all the way to -100, this isn’t necessarily 
the best way of doing things. Simplistic conversions 
like this don’t offer much more than your camera’s 
in-built Monochrome conversion mode, so 
negate the point of leaving your black-and-white 
conversion until you get to the computer. In this 
regard a simplistic conversion is little better than 
a crude Grayscale conversion, which should be 
avoided at all costs. 

Fortunately, Photoshop offers more finessed ways 
of taking a colour image and converting it to black 
and white and which one you choose often comes 
down to a matter of personal preference. 

If you are really a fan of the Hue/Saturation 
dialog, there’s a way of using this adjustment 
that offers a little bit more control. Make a Hue/ 
Saturation adjustment layer and then drag the 
Saturation slider all the way to -100. Then, click back 
on your main image layer in the Layers palette and 
create a second Hue/Saturation adjustment layer 
to sit in the middle of the stack. Change the blend 
mode of this layer to Color and double-click on the 
layer’s icon to recall the dialogue box. Here you’ll 
now be able to use the three sliders to Hne-tune the 
look of your black-and-white image until finished. 

Recent versions of Photoshop have included a 
dedicated Black & White adjustment option, which 
offers six colour sliders for you to experiment with, 
as well as a good range of presets. However, many 
photographers are in the habit of using the Channel 
Mixer in Photoshop to convert to mono and this 
does still offer precise control. 

More advice on using the Channel Mixer to 
produce brilliant monochrome conversions can be 
found on the following pages. 



“Far from providing an extra layer 
of protection. . . monochrome 
images can actually lay your shots 
even more bare” 
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Techniques 



5 tips for 
shooting 
black 

6 white 



1 TAP INTO TEXTURE 

Always keep an eye out for interesting 
surface textures when you’re shooting 
black-and-white images. Weathered wood 
is a good exampie, but you'll find an 
endless supply if you explore the world of 
mono in macro. 



2 HIDING IN THE 
SHADOWS 

Black-and-white shots are often at their 
best when they're as much about what 
you can't see as what you can. Including 
plenty of shadows can create a fitting 
mood and atmosphere. 



3 CONTRAST CONTROL 

Success when handling 
monochrome often owes much to your 
ability to judge and control contrast. Black 
and white can work well with stark, hard or 
soft contrast, but in every case it needs to 
suit the subject and the scene. 



IN-CAMERA MONO 

By setting the camera to Monochrome mode and shooting 
both RAW and JPEG simultaneously, it's possible to compare 
the camera’s own black-and-white processing with what’s 
possible in Photoshop. The in-camera version is rather flat 
compared to the version as processed from a RAW file 



PHOTOSHOP 

PROCESSED 

Processed from RAW, the image 
has greater contrast and is more 
tonally interesting 



Pay close attention to the shape 
and forms present in your monochrome 
images. With colourtaken away from the 
equation, these things will become much 
more noticeable and help to make or break 
your photos. 



5 PLAY WITH PATTERNS 

Like texture and shape, patterns 
often become noticeable when you are 
shooting in black and white. 





Master monochrome 





“Black and 
white can work 
well with stark, 
hard or soft 
contrast, but 
in every case 
it needs to suit 
the subject” 



Mimicking 

monochrome 

Approximate the look 
of classic black-and- 
white film stock with 
these handy Channel 
Mixer settings 

There are many different ways to 
convert your photos into biackand white, 
from using your RAW converterthrough 
to dedicated plug-ins. One of 
Photoshop’s most popular options is the 
Channel Mixer, which functions as both a 
straightforward adjustment option (go 
to lmage>Adjustments>Channel Mixer) 
or as an adjustment layer. 

The format has long been popular 
with photographers, as it's very easy to 
use. Simply check the Monochrome box 
and then slide the Red, Green and Blue 
sliders until you are happy with how the 
image looks in black and white. The 
basic rule of thumb is that the 
percentages of the three sliders should 
add up to 100%. 

To get you started with the Channel 
Mixer, here are some recipes for 
re-creating a few of the most appealing 
traditional black-and-white films. Keep in 
mind, of course, that the unique 
appearance of grain was also a key 
component in the look of these films, as 
was the amount of contrast they tended 
to produce;^ 
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i^Techniques 



Convert to mono 

Use Photoshop’s sliders and settings to 
turn your shot into brilliant black and white 

1 Range of options when you first open up an image in your 
RAW converter to convert it to black and white, it's tempting to start 
adjusting the Exposure and Contrast sliders straight away. However, it's best 
to convert to black and white before you do anything else. 









3 Convert the image to Grayscaie Although changing your 
shot to Grayscale in Photoshop doesn't produce great results, in Adobe 
Camera Raw you are able to control the conversion process using the range of 
eight colour sliders below. 








2 HSLyGrayscale To get a quick idea of how your image is going to look, drag 
the Saturation slider to the left to preview the effect. Once you're ready for the actual 
conversion, head to the fourth tab from the left at the right of the interface in Adobe Camera 
Raw, the HSL/Grayscale tab. 



“It’s tempting to start 
adjusting Exposure and 
Contrast straight away” 







4 Slider settings How you choose to change the values in the colour sliders will 
depend on both the nature of the image and the precise effect that you are trying to 
create. To produce lighter, smoother skin tones, boost the Oranges and Yellows sliders. 
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Master monochrome 




5 Back to Basics Once you're satisfied with the way you've adjusted 
the siiders and your mono conversion, return to the Basic interface, 
where you can begin to deal with Exposure and Contrast, as weii as fine-tune 
the Shadows and Highiights controis. 



“Make use of 
Highlights, 
Shadows, 
Whites and 
Blacks sliders, 
as well as the 
slider for 
your Contrast” 




6 Basic options Aithough it might seem obvious to adjust the 
Exposure siider first, you can often achieve better results loy using a 
combination of the Highlights, Shadows, Whites and Blacks sliders, as well 
as the Contrast slider. 




I ® r k Bsa 




7 Tone Curve irrespective of whether you are using a RAW converter such as Adobe 
Camera Raw or Photoshop itself. Curves is an extremely useful feature to have access to. 
Head to the second tab, which is the Tone Curve tab, and adjust the Point Curve, perhaps forming 
a slight S-shape. 














8 Dodge and Burn use the Adjustment brush in Adobe 

Camera Raw to make localised adjustments, which is effectively the 
equivalent of old-fashioned dodging (brightening) and burning (darkening) 
in the darkroom. You can use the Adjustment brush to control contrast and 
sharpness on a local level. 



9 Color Space when converting to Grayscale, you might find the image is set to Gray 
Gamma 2.2. Before you open the image in the main interface, click the information in blue 
at the bottom of the ACR interface, open Workflow Options and change the Color Space to 
Adobe RGB (1998). 
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mono 

secrets 



A SENSE 
OF DRAMA 

Black-and-white 
photography lends itself 
extremely well to emotive 
and evocative portraiture 



Top 10 mono secrets 



Discover the key 
ingredients of the 
best mono 
photography and 
improve your 
own colourless 
captures today 

I t’s a shame that hlack and white is often 
only considered as an editing technique. 

Of course, it’s inevitable that black-and- 
white images are often going to first be 
recognised as such in post-production, and this 
approach may work just fine - you’re looking 
through a recent set of images and you sense 
that something you’ve captured would probably 
look good in black and white, so you take the 
Saturation slider down to see if you’re right. 

Some photographers even select a whole 
set of images and preview them in mono to 
see if any of the photos have black-and-white 
potential. Again, this can work quite well, but 
neither approach is quite as good as setting out 
to capture a great black-and-white shot in the 
first place. This is because there are specific 
elements that help to create great mono photos, 
which you’ll be better placed to capture if you’re 
conscious of them while you have a camera in 
your hand. 

By giving black and white the respect it 
deserves, you’ll be rewarded with a much 
greater success rate and elevate your images to 
a higher level. The worst approach to black and 
white is to view it as a way of rescuing colour 
shots that didn’t work. 

Over the next few pages, you’ll discover the 
lighting, subject matter, composition and 
exposure decisions that the best black-and- 
white photographers make in the field, or 
in the studio, to create professional-quality 
images that look like so much more than an 
afterthought. You’ll also learn some of the key 
RAW editing techniques that can help to make 
the most of a great black-and-white capture. 
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^Techniques 



Use side 
lighting to 
emphasise 
texture 




When colour is taken out of the equation, 
other elements become so much more 
important. If you are presented with a full- 
colour photograph of a stunning sunrise or 
sunset, it is often the colour itself that gives 
the image impact. Other elements play their 
part, of course, but they are not as vital to 
the success of the image when a full-colour 
palette is present. 

When a scene or subject is presented in black 
and white, the brain is forced to decode and 
interpret what the eyes are seeing differently. 
Our understanding of what things are and are 
not is based very much on colour, so elements 
of the scene that are normally processed and 
understood subconsciously suddenly become 
much more noticeable. 

The best black-and-white images 
succeed because they make a feature of 
the elements that the eyes and brain only 
notice when colour is taken away. Texture 
is an example of this. Without colour to 
instruct the brain on how to interpret the 
image, texture provides vital information, 
and you can emphasise textural detail by 
using side lighting in your black-and-white 
photography. When the light is hitting your 
subject at around 45 to 90 degrees, you’ll 
notice that textural detail is much more 
distinct than it is when the light is coming 
from any other angle. 

Monochrome shooter Lee Acaster (www. 
leeacaster.com) says, “1 love an image with 
an element of drama to it, and side lighting 
is one of the best ways of achieving this... 
When the sun is low in the sky, textures and 
shapes become more defined, adding depth 
to the scene.” Photographer Frank Perella 
(www.frankperella.com) agrees."Strong 
side lighting creates side shadows 
and powerful contrasts that work 
particularly well for portraiture and 
architectural photography by pulling 
the viewer’s eyes through the darker 
shadow areas and along to the lighter 
subject details,” he says, “It’s the strong 
contrasts between light and shadow areas 
that create definition of shape and texture 
within the frame.” 



± SIDE LIGHTING 
FOR TEXTURE 

Texture is an important element 
in many successful black- 
and-white photographs. Side 
lighting is ideal for emphasising 
textural detail 



SAVE 

EDITING 

TIME 
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Capture 
shape and 
form with 
lighting 

You can use side lighting or backlighting, 
or even a combination of the two, to 
emphasise shape and form in studio 
photography, an approach that works 
really well with still life, fine art and nude 
portrait photography. 

One approach is to create a rim-light 
effect using backlighting alone, with a 
light source positioned directly behind 
the subject. Another is to position a light 
at about 135 degrees from the camera, 
with a second light sometimes positioned 
on the other side of the subject, depending 
on the effect that’s being created. With 
one or two studio lights positioned at 135 
degrees from the camera, and effectively 
pointing back towards the camera, there 
is a risk of flare, just as there is when 
shooting into the Sun in the field. Many 
photographers therefore position flags - 
often made simply of black foam or card 
- just in front of each light and between the 
camera and the subject in order to prevent 
this from becoming problematic. 

►► CAPTURE SHAPE AND FORM 

Black and white is an ideal medium for 
capturing the shapes and form of nude subjects, 
especially when captured with carefully 
positioned lights, as photographer Daniele 
Bonanni (www.danielebonanni29.wix.com/ 
danielebonanniphoto) has done in this image 



Top 10 mono secrets 

FINE ART NUDES 

-T 1 ^ Dr Colin Vickers 
i ‘ ^ reveals how he 
^ / captures shape 
^ and form 

How do you set up your lighting? 

I mostly use gridded strip-light softboxes set to the 
sides and slightly behind the model. I find these 
illuminate the model evenly from head to toe. . . 

They also give more definition to the body than a 
wider softbox would, giving better contrast and 
deeper shadows. 

If the model has a good shape, I will typically 
use two lights from either side. If the model is a 
little larger or extremely thin, then I find lighting 
her from only one side is usually more flattering. 

Having two lights shining directly from the sides 
can also create a dark line along the centre of the 
photo, which can look very unnatural. This is 
easily solved by either turning the model to one 
side or ensuring that the lights are far enough 
behind the model. Without a background, the 
photo can often look dull and uninteresting. 

To give some midtones to the photos and bring 
them to life, illuminating the background with a 
gridded spot or adding smoke around the model 
works very well. 

If the light is too far behind the model, it can 
result in an outline, which is sometimes good. If 
the light is too far forwards, the definition of the 
body is lost. 

Why does a black-and-white presentation work 
well for these sorts of images? 

Shooting in this style creates photos that are a 
collection of simple shapes separated by shadows. 





± BODY OUTLINE 

Using carefully positioned studio 
lighting, Vickers creates abstracted 
fine art effects from his nude black- 
and-white photography 

The photos become a large jumble of positive 
and negative spaces and the viewer has to really 
concentrate to fully understand what is going 
on. The mysteries hiding in the shadows are 
contrasted with the highlighted curves and lines. 
The high-contrast side-lighting also flatters and 
enhances the form of the model’s body. 

The models are no longer seen as nude women; 
they lose their sexuality, and the photos become 
beautiful abstract works of art. Using black and 
white also allows us to push the processing further 
than what would be acceptable in colour. 

Even without processing, as we rarely see people 
in such artificial light, the dark reds and yellows 
created by the strong lighting feel unnatural and 
increasing the contrast only serves to enhance this 
uneasy feeling. However, in black and white, those 
ugly colours are lost and we are left with only [the 
model’s] beautiful shape and form. 

To see more of Dr Colin Vicker’s work, visit his 
website at www.colinvickers.com. 
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Use back 
lighting to 
create iong 
shadows 

Images often work well in black and white 
when there are plenty of strong, distinctive 
shapes. Shooting towards the Sun creates 
both silhouetting and strong vertical shadows 
stretching back towards the camera. 

“Using a strong source of back lighting in 
black-and-white photography is a powerful 
way of defining shape and contours,” explains 
Perella. “It’s a bold technique and special 
care needs to be taken in positioning the 
light source to ensure that the desired level 
is achieved. Some photographs may require 
striking, bold silhouettes of the subject where 
no detail other than the strong outline is the 
desired effect. In other cases, a softer, more 
diffused backlight allows some light to wrap 
around the subject, providing softer, more 
defined subjects in silhouette.” 



a LONG SHADOWS 

When the light is coming from 
behind your subject, long shadows 
are cast, which can look very 
dramatic in monochrome 



Shoot 

simple 

scenes 

Taking a minimalist approach to your 
compositions can work well in colour 
photography, but it’s particularly effective when 
you’re shooting in monochrome. 

Look for scenes with very few elements, in 
which the main focal point is not competing 
with any other distraction and also 
consider accentuating the effect by using 
a long exposure to blur water and clouds. 
Cropping the image in post-production is 
another technique used by black-and-white 
photographers to simplify the composition. 






I 




oi 

a. 



a MINIMALIST MONO 

Black and white is ideally 
suited to scenes with just one 
main focal point and plenty of 
relatively negative space 
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± CLEAR, BLUE SKIES 

This scene looks great in full colour. 
The vivid blue sky is actually very 
appealing and contrasts well with 
the yellow tones on the ground 



MONO LOOKS FLAT 



« CONVERTED TO MONO 

When presented in black and white, 
this scene doesn’t look nearly as 
attractive. The vividly blue sky 
appears bland when formed merely 
of a limited range of grey tones 



Z STORMY SKIES 

A full coverage of dramatic clouds 
is infinitely better for black- 
and-white photography. Some 
photographers even like to shoot 
clouds whenever they see them to 
drop into other photographs 



images when you’re intending to 
shoot in mono. Set your camera 





Learn to 
see in black 
and white 

The best black-and-white photographers know 
exactly how each element of the scene, and each 
colour, is going to translate into shades of grey. 
This is one of the key reasons why some subjects 
simply do not work when presented in mono, 
and some scenes work better in black and white 
than they do in colour. Blue skies are one of the 
biggest offenders in this regard because they lack 
texture and tend to look quite flat when the colour 
is taken out. Stormy skies, meanwhile, can help 
to ensure that there is plenty of textural detail 
among the clouds and can also result in dramatic 
rays of light. Similarly, cloud coverage decreases 
the overall contrast in the scene and helps to 
ensure that a wider tonal range can be captured. 
Take a look at the before and after examples here 
for an illustration of this effect in action. 



CLOUDS ADD DETAIL 







i^Techniques 



Separate 
the subject 
from the 
background 

This secret is, in many ways, an extension 
of the previous secret. It’s important to be 
able to visualise how a shot will look when 
it’s converted to black and white so that the 
subject and the background don’t simply 
blend tediously into indistinct shades of grey. 

While, to an extent, judicious image 
editing can go some way towards improving 
the situation, the very best black-and- 
white images generally don’t suffer from 
this problem in the first place. If you are 
struggling to create tonal separation, one 
potential solution is to produce a shallow 
depth of field by using a wide aperture, 
so that the subject stands out from the 
background in terms of sharpness. 

►► STANDOUT SUBJECT 

It’s important that the subject is clearly 
separated, tonally, from the background 
in black-and-white photography 



T BLACK-AND-WHITE TONES 

Once converted to black and white, 
the flower is no longer satisfactorily 




© Bmno Birkhofer 
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When shooting in urban 
areas, try looking upwards at 
the tops of city buildings with the 
sky beyond. Converging verticals 
and reflective surfaces are ideal 
. subjects for monochrome, 

L particularly those A 
showing dramatic 
skies. 



◄◄ PATTERNS 
AND SHAPES 

Look out for appealing 
patterns and shapes - 
particuiarly unusuai or 
repetitious ones - for your 
mono captures 



© Roland Shainidze 



LOOK 

UPWARDS 



Paulo Abrantes 



Exploit 
patterns, 
shapes and 
repetition 

One of the benefits of black-and-white 
photography is that it lends itself to 
environments in which you might otherwise 
dismiss. Urban environments, with their 
abundance of diverse architecture, are 
often best captured in black and white - it’s 
simply a case of knowing what to look for. 

Photographer Paulo Abrantes (www.SOOpx. 
com/restotus) says, “For my approach, the 
better way to look at a composition... Is to 
wonder how a seven or eight-year-old child 
would draw that particular frame on paper. 
Of course, the brain at that age [reduces] 
the world to the basic lines and shapes... 

And seeing the world like that again is a 
powerful tool for the photographer.” 
However, Abrantes advises that 
photographers mustn’t assume that simply 
identifying a pattern in their surroundings 
and photographing it will result in a great 
photo. “Patterns are great to include in a 
frame and to compose with. The danger is 
that [often] we end up with a composition 
just about patterns when we wanted to show 
something else.” 

Abrantes asks himself a series of 
questions while he’s shooting 
patterns in order to get the 
composition right. “What 
kind of patterns do I have? Do 
they make a specific visual 
rhythm? Is there something 
breaking that rhythm or is just 
a non-stop one? If the pattern is 
broken, can I take advantage of 
it, for a division of the frame?... Do 
they lead my eyes to some specific 
place in the composition?... These are 
major questions to consider about patterns 
in a composition and I always try to answer 
them in the location for my geometric 
compositions.” If you consider some of these 
questions before you shoot, your chances of 
creating successful, impacting images are 
much greater. 

Roland Shainidze (www.500px.com/ 
roliketto) explains that full daylight is often 
best for this sort of photography. “If you want 
strong black-and-white images, try to shoot 
in daylight when the Sun is powerful enough 
to create strong highlights and shadows”. 
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Shoot in low- 
visibility conditions 



In colour photography, the temptation is 
usually to put the camera away whenever 
conditions are misty or overcast, or the sky 
appears heavily clouded-over or stormy. 
However, these conditions are often absolutely 
ideal for black-and-white photography, despite 
the fact that they might appear distinctly 
underwhelming when captured in colour. 
What seems dull or dreary in colour can look 
exceptional in shades of grey. 

Low-visibility conditions can result in 
beautiful black-and-white nature and 
landscape photography. “Banks of rolling fog 
or mist provide an excellent subject for black- 
and-white landscape photography,” 
explains Perella. “As fog and mist 
are often perceived as colourless, 
their natural ability to diffuse 
light into subdued, almost ^ 
colourless tones, often does 
half the conversion for you. 

The resulting diffusion 
naturally subdues the light 



SHADES 
OF GREY 



into complex layers of muted tones, creating 
abundant atmosphere and helping define any 
protruding elements, such as treetops and 
mountain peaks. Early morning and early 
evening are ideal times to capture the best of 
this ambient light.” 

Lee Acaster agrees. “Black-and-white 
photography is often about removing the 
unnecessary, and simplifying an image, and 
fog or mist is a dream come true for achieving 
this... Cluttered backgrounds disappear into 
a pleasing monotone, and the most mundane 
of subjects can evoke an air of mystery when 
shrouded in fog. I particularly enjoy shooting 

woodlands in the mist, when the usually 
confusing mass of trees is separated 
into standalone forms.” 



Make use of the subdued 
tones that nature provides on 
the dullest of days for interesting, 
dark and mysterious black-and- 
white imagery. The clouds and 



7 MONO CONDITIONS 

Dull and overcast weather, 
particularly if there is fog or mist, is 
often the best time for mono images 





Underexpose 
for moody 
black and 
whites 

If you want to create dramatic black-and-white 
images, one technique is to try is to expose for 
the highlights and allow many of the shadow 
areas within the image to block up. This is a 
situation when it’s best to ignore what your 
histogram is telling you, as a quick glance at 
your camera’s rear LCD screen will almost 
certainly tell you that you’ve incorrectly 
exposed the image, but if this is the effect that 
you are trying to achieve then there’s nothing 
wrong with the exposure at all. 

If you have pre-visualised this effect 
in the field, there’s absolutely no reason 
not to switch your camera into Aperture 
Priority and spot metering mode and then 
meter from the highlights in order to make 
the camera choose a faster shutter speed. 
Alternatively, you could simply use your 
exposure compensation dial or shoot in full 
manual mode. Like many imaging effects, 
it’s possible to wait until the processing 
stage to create this look, but black-and-white 
photography should be shot as purposefully 
as possible. 



7 MOODY MONO 

Photographer Frodi Brinks (www. 
frodibrinks.com) deliberately 
underexposes the shadow areas of 
his images for atmosphere 




© Frodi Brinks 
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Master RAW editing 



Getting your black-and-white shots right in- 
camera is very important, but editing is also 
an integral part of monochrome photography. 

This is why it’s extremely important 
to shoot in your camera’s RAW format, 
enabling you to take full advantage of 
the adjustments offered by Camera Raw. 

As with traditional darkroom printing, 
contrast is perhaps the single most 
important concern. “In black-and-white 
photography, contrast is very important,” 
says Bruno Birkhofer (www.bruno- 
birkhofer.ch). “Too little contrast makes 
black-and-white images flat and lose their 
brilliance. In [the] studio, I [prefer to] set 
the lights with lots of shadows. If 1 am out 
in nature and cannot change the light, 1 
often have to push contrast in Photoshop 
and often do it up to the limits.” 

In Camera Raw, you can boost contrast 
not only with the main Contrast slider. 



but also by using the Blacks, Whites, 
Shadows and Highlights sliders. Another 
area to pay attention to is local contrast. 
Camera Raw has a Clarity slider that 
enables you to boost (or reduce) the local 
contrast, which can have a significant 
impact on your images. 

± EMPHASISE CONTRAST 

Black-and-white images are often at their 
strongest when there is a very distinct black 
point and a very distinct white point 

►► BUILD ON CLARITY 

Mono images benefit from the addition of some 
local contrast enhancement, which can be 
added using the Clarity slider in ACR 

►► ADD A COLOUR TONE 

Try adding a sepia or split toning effect to your 
black-and-white images. This can be done in 
Photoshop, but it’s quicker to use Camera Raw 






Model Gina Godfrey 

Styling by Sian Stone www.sianstone.co.uk 
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It's time to cast colour aside in favour of the 
timeless and beautiful look of monochrome 
photography with our in-depth masterclass 



A ll too often in the digital age, black 
and white is casnaUy dismissed as a 
panacea for problem images; a quick 
fix to fan back on when a photograph 
hasn’t quite worked out in colour. 

Back in the days when film stiU ruled the roost, 
things were very different. The idea of using black 
and white as a safety net simply didn’t exist, and 
photographers had to commit to colour or black and 
white before they had actually taken a single image. 
Landscape photographers stocked up on colour 
slide film like Fujichrome Velvia 50 with nothing 
but colour images on their minds, while reportage 
photographers would go out shooting with Kodak 
Tri-X, happy in the knowledge that all their images 
would be pure black and white. 

The idea of ‘rescuing’ a colour shot by converting it 
to monochrome was a completely unknown concept 
that simply wouldn’t have occurred to the majority 



of photographers, not least because only a select 
number of them actually had anything to do with the 
processing of their images, parhcularly if they shot 
using colour film stock. For many photographers, 
‘post-production’ simply meant filing their images 
away in a dark drawer. 

But fast-forward to Photoshop and things are very 
different. Used the wrong white balance setting? 
Switch it to black and white. Exposure a bit dodgy? 
Try it in black and white. Lighting a little bit flat? 
Convert it to black and white. 

Sometimes this actually works, and a decent image 
is salvaged from the mire. The downside is that fewer 
photographers are taking the time to actually think 
in black and white, even when it comes to a classic 
black-and-white medium like portraits. Over the next 
few pages, we’ll show you why setting out to shoot 
portraits in black and white can help you to produce 
your best portrait shots yet. 
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MONO MOOD 

Black-and-white portraits are 
ideai for maie modeis, ailowing 
them to adopt an aioof air of 
quiet authority 



Black and white does, obviously, represent a 
reduction of what we are used to seeing. We see the 
world around us in fuU colour and our brains are 
conditioned to respond differently depending on the 
colours that we see. Studies have shown that red, 
green, blue and so on each evoke different emotions 
in us - some of them are unique to us as individuals 
and others are more universal. 

Photographers often make great use of this in their 
work, ensuring that the scenes they capture explore 
the interplay between various colours. Many of the 
best landscape images succeed because the colours 
present in the scene produce some kind of instinctive 
emotional response in us, and the colours offset and 
complement each other perfectly. 

But there is so much more to the world around 
us than colour. The more subtle charms of contrast, 
texture, pattern, shape and form are easily neglected 
when colour is at play, a problem to which black-and- 
white photography is the solution. 

Take colour out of the equation, and our eyes are 
forced to make sense of the image in a way that they 
are not used to. Contrast, texture, pattern, shape and 



form are all brought to the fore and we are forced 
to take notice of the things that we might have 
otherwise overlooked. 

Unlike landscape photography, in portrait 
photography colour can often be a problematic 
element. The wrong choice of clothing can easily 
distract, rather than enhance, the impact of the 
image. Skin tones are seldom perfectly smooth and 
even. Eye colour and hair colour may not produce a 
generally pleasing palette. 

Black-and-white photography has often been 
thought of as a flattering medium for portraits 
precisely because it allows facial expression and 
structure to become the dominant characteristics. 
Uneven skin texture that would very probably look 
distracting and unattractive in a colour image can be 
a positive virtue in a black-and-white portrait. 

But this doesn’t mean that you can necessarily 
rely on a post-capture decision. To get the very best 
monochrome portraits possible, you’ll put yourself 
at a distinct advantage if you use specific lighting, 
posing, composition - and even clothing - during 
capture, aU the while with black and white in mind. 



Skin tones and 
colour channels 

It's possible to make a great difference to the way 
your black-and-white images look by choosing 
which colour channels are emphasised when you 
convert your shots. 

Photoshop's Channel Mixer allows you to mimic 
a traditional film technique. Coloured filters would 
be placed over the lens when shooting with black- 
and-white film to change how various colourtones 
are recorded. 

In recent versions of Photoshop, the Black & White 
adjustment feature allows you to tweak a wider 
range of colours when converting. The different 
settings can have a dramatic effect on how skin 
tones are rendered in monochrome. 




REDS 

By pushing the red slider (plus orange and yellow 
sliders in the Black & White adjustment feature) 
towards the right and keeping other sliders low, skin 
tones are made to look brighter, purer and more even. 




GREENS 

When the green slider Is pushed to the right, skin 
tones are not so immediately flattering, although with 
male models this might sometimes produce a more 
appropriate effect, particularly If you balance the green 
slider with the red slider. 




BLUES 

Pushing the blue slider up towards 100%, leaving the 
other sliders down low, produces the least flattering 
effect of all. However, if you are trying to emphasise the 
texture In an older model’s skin, this Is absolutely Ideal, 
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What makes 
this work? 



Chiaroscuro 

This is an Italian word which essentially 
refers to the simultaneous presentation 
of light and shade. The interplay between 
the illuminated and non-illuminated 
areas of the image is visually compelling 
and replicates the atmosphere that 
you'd expect from nonelectric lighting 
indoors. This adds to the 'classic' or 
'vintage' feel of a black-and-white portrait. 
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One of the reasons for shooting portraits in 
hlack and white is because of the flattering effect 
it has, ohscurtng - or even making a virtue of - 
imperfections or uneven tones. Low-key portraits 
make use of the Renaissance idea of chiaroscuro, 
which refers to depicting a clear, defined contrast 
between illuminated and non-illuminated areas of 
the picture. Centuries ago, this would have been 
considered a good representation of the way an 
interior scene would have actually been lit - possibly 
by just one or two candles. In order to achieve this 
look, it’s important that the lighting falling on the 
subject is very tightly controlled. The easiest way to 
achieve this is to use only one light on the subject. 



Dark clothing is usually ideal for black-and-white 
low-key portraits, as it ensures that there is nothing to 
compete for attention with the subject’s face. When 
using flash, simply reducing the power output of the 
flash and/or using a smaller aperture can be aU that’s 
required to take your portrait into low-key territory. 

It’s sometimes assumed that a high-key lighting 
style, in which there is significantly less shadow 
and a bright-white background, doesn’t lend itself to 
black-and-white portraits, but as David Bailey proved, 
it can work very well. A really useful tip for shooting 
portraits in monochrome is to shoot RAW and set 
your camera to preview the images in black and white. 
This makes a massive difference to your ability to 



judge how the portraits you are shooting will actually 
look, allowing adjust your composition accordingly. 

“Shooting 
portraits in 
black and white 
is flattering” 




EXPERT ADVICE 

Ian Hearnshaw on why black and white works so well for capturing portraits of children 
and babies 



Why is black and 
white so popular for 
portraits? 

It's a classic style that 
doesn't date and has a 
quality to it that colour 
can't reproduce. 
Fashions come and go, but black-and-white portraits 
will always remain. My clients just gravitate to the 
black-and-white images. There is something that colour 
images seem to lack. 

What does it add to portraits of children? 

I guess it's what black-and-white photography takes 
away that is more important. Black and white 
photography strips everything back to its basic form. 
With a colour image, the eye can be distracted by a 
rainbowof colours. Once you remove colour, you are 
left with the important components that make a 
beautiful portrait, such as light, texture, form, 
composition and emotion. 

Some people suggest that converting to black 
and white is a quick fix for images that haven’t 
worked. What would you say about this? 

A colour image that is badly lit and poorly composed 
will still be badly lit and poorly composed if converted. 
What do you need to be aware of or consider 
when producing black-and-white portraits? 

You need to think in black and white. Once you remove 
colour, your image consists solely of light, texture and 
patterns. Light and shade become even more part of 
the image and negative space also becomes more 
noticeable and effective. Light kicking off the side of 
your subject's face or a slight highlight exposing an eye 
surrounded by shade could make or break your image. 
Creative lighting makes for really powerful portraits. 

What conversion method do you favour? Do you 
vary this or have one that you stick to? 

There isn't one method that works for all images. Every 
image needs to be treated differently to get the best out 
of it. I use Lightroom because the techniques I use 
there feel very much like the ones I used to use in the 
darkroom many years ago, but at the end of the day it's 
what works best for you. 

“Treat every 
image differently 




^ CHILDREN IN B&W 

Pro photographer Ian Hearnshaw frequently uses 
black and white when capturing Images of children 
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COOL CONTRAST 

This image is aii about contrast, 
and has a simpiicity to it that 
wouid be difficult to replicate 
in colour. The model’s clothing 
is an important part of what 
makes the image work 



What makes 
this work? 



Rich textures ;• 

This high-key black-and-white portrait 
demonstrates the importance of texture in 
monochrome photography. Th’e'tfexturei'* 
of the model's hair and of her jumper are 
highlighted much more so than they 
would be in colour, especially when we 
accentuated the contrast of the shot using 
image-editing software. 
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SENIOR SERVICE 

More senior subjects, particularly 
older male subjects, are ideally suited 
to black-and-white portraits, as their 
faces really seem to tell a story 
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Black & white portraits 



While it’s a really useful idea to set your camera’s 
picture mode to its monochrome setting, it’s best to 
avoid the temptation to shoot in JPEG mode. A far 
better idea is to shoot in RAW and leave the actual 
black-and-white conversion until you reach the 
editing and processing stage. 

Your camera may be capable of producing a 
good black-and-white image all by itself, but it’s 
unlikely to match the quality that you can achieve 
if you use Photoshop, Lightroom or perhaps even 
Nik Silver Efex Pro 2 (visit www.niksoftware.com/ 
silverefexpro to check it out) and produce the black- 
and-white conversion yourself. Current LCD screens 
on cameras are excellent but the screen size-to- 



resolution ratio can make things appear slightly better 
than they will look when you see them full-size on 
your monitor. By shooting black-and-white portraits 
in JPEG mode you are relying on your camera’s 
built-in algorithms to achieve the best-possible image. 
Even though most cameras allow you to adjust 
contrast and even filter effects, you are closing off a 
lot of potential in your photographs. 

Black-and-white portraits are all about shadows 
and highlights, and you can only take full control 
of the precise tonality of each by converting your 
files in professional image-editing software. Local 
contrast (sometimes also referred to as acutance, 
edge contrast or small-scale contrast) can also have a 



Bring out the texture in portraits 




CLARITY SLIDER 

When you open your RAW file in Adobe Camera 
Raw, pull the Clarity slider all the way to 100%. You will 
immediately see a huge amount of detail emerge in the 
imageand this will give you a good basis to work from. 



EMPHASISE THE BLUES 

Open your image in Photoshop, create a Black & 
White adjustment layer and push the blue slider to the right, 
while keeping the other sliders low. This will ensure that all 
the nuances of skin texture are highlighted. 






SHADOWS/HIGHLIGHTS 

Create a new layer. Hold the Alt key and 
select Merge Visible from the Layers palette drop-down 
menu. This will create a composite layer. Now go to 
lmage>Adjustments>Shadows/Highlights and adjust the 
various sliders to further enhance the skin texture. 



DODGE AND BURN 

On a new layer, set blending mode to Soft Light. 
Hit Edit>Fill and select 50% Gray. Use the Brush tool with 
a low Opacity and paint either black (to burn) or white (to 
dodge) to darken and brighten various areas of the image. 
This is great for emphasising skin creases and wrinkles. 






Gray as in Step 5. Hit Filter>Noise>Add Noise and add 
monochromatic, Gaussian noise. Add a layer mask and 
'erase' the noise over the subject with a black brush. 




DARKEN THE EDGES 

Make a selection of the perimeter of the image, 
feather it and then use either Curves, Levels or a duplicate 
layer set to Multiply blend mode to darken down the edges 
of the image. 




big impact on the outcome of your shots, and you’ll 
need your editing software to make the most of 
this. A good example is the Clarity slider in Adobe’s 
Camera RAW software, which is designed to increase 
acutance. This can be really useful for adding a bit of 
pop to black-and-white portraits. 

With practice, you’ll find that there are certain 
settings and conversion techniques that you 
particularly like. Your image-editing software will also 
allow you to save certain presets that you find work 
weU. However, it’s always best to carefully consider 
the shots that you take and adjust settings for each 
individual image that you process, rather than simply 
using a one-size-fits-all preset. 









CONTRAST ENHANCEMENT 

Make two duplicate layers of the image. Set one 
to Multiply blend mode, and the other to Screen blend 
mode. Right-click on each layer, click Blending Options and 
hold the Alt key while you play with the This Layer sliders. 




GAUSSIAN BLUR 

Create another composite layer as in Step 
4. Change the blending mode of the layer to Screen 
and add a small amount of Gaussian blur by going to 
Filter>Blur>Gaussian Blur. Add a layer mask and paint in 
areas that you wish to brighten up and ‘rubberise’ slightly. 










FINAL TOUCHES 

Use the Curves tool to perform one last contrast 
boost on the image. Use the anchor points to form a slight 
S-shaped curve for the best effect. Once this is done, save 
your converted monochrome photograph. 
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± ACHIEVE 

PERFECT 

MONOCHROMES 

The key to achieving 
a great black and 
white image is strong 
composition, lots of 
texture and rich tonality. 
It's learning howto 
identify these traits 
in a colourful scene, 
which is where the 
real skill lies 



How to shoot standout. . . 

Black and white 
landscapes 
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Uncover the seerets of 
transforming your oolour 
photos into timeless 
blaek and white imagery 
with this eomplete 
in-depth guide 



B lack and white imagery has been 
the mainstay of photography 
throughout its history. In the 

early days of film, photographers would 
painstakingly process their colourless 
negatives and manipulate the tones of the 
image in the darkroom before being able to 
reveal their masterpieces. Fast-forward 200 
years and not much has changed - black and 
white remains as popular as ever, despite 
the invention of colour photography. Even 
though digital cameras now enable us to 
review the shot immediately after it has 
been taken, creating a black and white 
image requires converting the resulting 
colour photo into mono. This means that to 



some extent you’re shooting blind when it 
comes to black and white imagery, like film 
photographers of yesteryear. 

Being able to identify elements that will 
translate well into mono takes a certain 
amount of skill. Capturing the image is just 
half the battle, as when it comes to post- 
processing there’s much more to creating a 
black and white than simply removing the 
colour - boosting contrast and enhancing 
textures are just a few key areas that need to 
be considered during processing. We’ll be 
covering everything you need to know about 
how to start capturing stunning black and 
white landscapes of your very own with our 
complete guide. 
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Learn to see in black and white 

Findoutthefourkeyingredientsthatareparamounttocreatingincredible 
black and white imagery 

1 Dramatic lighting 

In its essence, photography is all 
about capturing light and the effect 
of light in different environments, and so 
capturing a scene with impactive lighting is 
a guaranteed way to add lots of drama to 
your shot. An easy way to do this is to simply 
time your shot when the sun passes behind 
a layer of clouds, as this will cause them to 
become back-lit, increasing contrast and 
emphasising their shape. This also works 
well when the sun is low in the sky. 

2 Strong composition 

A strong composition is the backbone 
to any attractive landscape. Make 
sure you utilise basic compositional rules 
like the rule of thirds by placing the horizon 
on one of the horizontal thirds, and use 
lead-in lines to draw the viewer’s eye 
through the shot. Foreground interest can 
be a great way to fill empty space at the 
front of the frame - rocks, tree stumps and 
even tall grass can work well. 





3 Tonal contrast 

Tonal contrast is created when light 
and dark tones are placed against 
one another. Having good tonal contrast 
within an image will cause brighter elements 
to stand out within the frame, particularly 
because the human eye is naturally drawn 
towards the lightest areas within the frame. 
Try to bear this in mind when composing 
your shots and work to place brighter 
objects next to or against darker ones to 
create a more dramatic effect. 

4 Texture and pattern 

As both textures and patterns are 
strongly emphasised within a black 
and white image, using this to your strength 
is always a good idea. Rocks, plant life and 
even bodies of water are rife with intricate 
textures and can be found in abundance 
throughout the great outdoors. Identifying 
these elements for your black and white 
image and placing them at the forefront of 
the shot will help to create a point of interest 
that draws the viewer's eye to the image. 





PATIENCE IS PARAMOUNT 

Waiting for the sun to pass behind 
a group of clouds can sometimes 
result in visible beams of light 
being streamed out of the sky and 
cast upon the landscape. This will 
add both drama and contrast to 
your scene 





One of the first things any photographer must do 
before heading out is to ensure that they have the 
correct gear. Starting with the basics, a sturdy tripod 
is a must - especially if you’re plarmrng on using 
slower shutter speeds. Not only that, but keeping 
your camera in a fixed position wiU enable you 
to slow down the pace and really think about the 
compositional elements within your shot. 

Although not fundamental to creating striking 
mono images, a polarising filter is a handy tool 
to have as it wiU help to darken the blue skies, 
generating contrast between the fluffy white clouds 
and the rich tones of the sky. 

If you want to capture fine-art style images a 
Neutral Density filter is worth investing in, as it 
means you’ll be able to use slower shutter speeds. 
This is useful when shooting near bodies of water 
as using a slower shutter speed will blur the ripples 
in the water for a silky smooth appearance. Using 
a slow shutter speed on a windy day will also blur 
clouds as they pass, creating dynamic streaks of 
texture in the sky. An ND Grad may also be useful to 
balance exposures and enhance cloud details. 
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The clouds make 
4 a difference 

i Discover why the sky is just as 
3 important as the landscape 



When colour is stripped, everything 
from shape, form and texture become 
incredibly important in achieving an 
attractive photo, but one area that's 
commonly overlooked is the sky. 

A common misconception is that 
shooting on a bright, sunny day will 
result in much more attractive images. 
Shooting a landscape where the sky 
is a cloudless expanse of blue doesn't 
translate well into black and white as the 



Gear aside, it’s also a good idea to plan out 
where you would Like to shoot ahead of time and, if 
possible, decide on a series of interestinglocations 
that are within close proximity to one another so 
you can maximise your time by visiting each spot in 
one trip. As the weather plays a pivotal role, keeping 



It’s important to remember that the scene you 
shoot doesn’t always have to be a sprawling vista. 
Even a small expanse of land can create an eye- 
catching image, it just requires you to train your eye 
to spot these gems. As landscape photographer Steve 
Landeros (www.stevelanderosphotography.com] 



“A polarising filter is a handy tool 
as it will help darken the blue skies” 



track of the weather forecast in your chosen shoot 
location is also vital. 

Avid mono landscape photographer Grant 
Murray (www.grantmurrayphotography.com) 
explains, “I tend to do a lot of homework beforehand 
on the potential subjects and likely weather and 
environment conditions by visiting the intended 
locations as well as using tools like online maps, tide 
tables and radar and weather apps to determine the 
possible conditions.” 



explains, “Lines and texture are, of course, great 
elements to have within a composition, but I first look 
for a subject with as little clutter as possible. I have 
found that too many lines or textures can also distract 
from what I look for in a composition.” 

± CLOUDY SKIES 

Making sure the sky is filled with an abundance of fluffy 
clouds when you shoot is vital as this will add much a 
needed boost of texture and shape to your image 



sky will be devoid of any texture or shape, 
making your image appear bland. 

To increase your chances of shooting a 
great sky, plan ahead - aim to shoot on a 
cloudy day with the odd break of sunlight 
for best results. Dull, grey clouds may 
not look appealing in colour, but when 
converted into mono they add drama. 
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± NORMANTON CHURCH 

Just by following a handful of 
simple compositional rules it's 
possible to create an alluring 
landscape image out of even the 
most minimal of scenes. This 
image uses both the rule of thirds 
and lead-in lines to draw the 
viewer's attention 



Steps to great shots 

I Set up the tripod As we'll be using a 
slow shutter speed to blur the nearby 
water and sky, lock-off your camera on a 
sturdy tripod to prevent it from moving 
during the exposure. Then, carefully 
compose the shot and focus. 

2 Attach an ND filter Using an ND filter 
helps reduce the amount of light 
entering the lens and lets us achieve a 
slower shutter speed. We used a 6-stop 
ND, though this will ultimately depend on 
the amount of light in your scene. 



3 Switch to Aperture Priority Set the 

camera to ISO 100 then switch the 
camera's mode dial to Aperture Priority 
mode and keep closing down the aperture 
until you get a shutter speed of around 15 
seconds or slower - this should be slow 
enough to enable the moving water to blur. 

4 Take the shot When dealing with 
slow shutter speeds it’s best to use 
a shutter release cable to avoid knocking 
the camera during the exposure. If you 
don't have a cable release to hand, simply 
set the camera to Self-Timer mode before 
taking the shot. 
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Black and white landscapes 



ABIDE BY THE RULES 

By placing the horizon on the 
upper horizontal third and the 
church on the right intersecting 
third, the viewer's eye is led to 
the subject. On top of that, the 
path on the right acts as a lead- 
in line to strengthen the effect 




In-camera 

photograph 





Modern DSLRs enable you to 
capture black and white JPEG 
Images In-camera. The benefit 
Is that you can Immediately see 
the final mono Image without 
any further processing needed. 



With a black and white JPEG, 
most of the editing work has 
been done for you. This saves 
time, but also allows less further 
creativity In post-processing. 



Your camera will automatically 
add contrast, sharpening and 
noise reduction, but as the file Is 
compressed Into a JPEG, data Is 
discarded to reduce its size. 



Shooting 



Editing 



Quality 



Conversion 

photograph 



I.VJ 




Although shooting and 
processing a colour RAW file 
requires more time, working 
with a RAW file will provide 
greater flexibility In post- 
processing than a JPEG. 



Shooting In RAW grants access 
to a host of editing tools in 
post-processing, giving you full 
control over the tonal range and 
amount of contrast featured 
within the image. 

Without suffering from 
compression, RAW files are 
ultimately larger but retain more 
data than a JPEG, which means 
they offer higher quality images. 



If you're not confident with 
post-processing then it's a 
great way to start in black and 
white, though you'll soon seek 
more possibilities in RAW. 



Verdict 



This method requires more time 
and skill to master, especially In 
post-processing, but it’s the most 
rewarding way of achieving high 
quality mono imagery. 



So, you’re at the location, you have your kit set up 
and you’re ready to shoot. The question is, what 
settings do you use? If your camera is set up on a 
tripod then you won’t need to worry about achieving 
a fast enough shutter speed to avoid camera-shake 
as you would if you were holding the camera. With 
a tripod in tow you can experiment with long 
exposures to create mohon in clouds or water, but 
you may need an Neutral Density filter to stop 
images overexposing on brighter days. You’ll want 
to ensure that all of your image is pin sharp from 
front to back too, which means that using a small 
aperture is going to be key. Stopping your lens down 
to an aperture of fll or smaller will make sure that 
everything remains pin sharp. This also happens 
to be the aperture where most lenses will perform 
best optically, which wiU certainly help to ensure 
optimum sharpness throughout the image. 

Although not entirely mandatory, shooting your 
images in RAW is often regarded as the best choice 



“Shooting your 
images in RAW 
is often regarded 
the best choice” 

as it will give you greater flexibility when it comes 
to editing later on. However, if you’re struggling to 
envision how the scene will look when converted 
In black and white, a handy tip is to try shooting 
in both RAW and JPEG and switch the camera’s 
Picture Style option to Monochrome. This will cause 
the JPEG Images to appear on the back of your 
camera’s LCD screen in black and white, giving you 
a rough preview of how the final image will look. 



Another advantage to this method is that although 
the JPEG images will be fixed in black and white, the 
RAW file that is recorded alongside it will remain in 
full colour, ready for editing later on. The downside 
to both RAW and JPEG at the same time is that it 
will take up more space on your camera’s memory 
card, so you’ll either have to invest in a larger 
card or simply buy more smaller ones in order to 
accommodate for the number of files created. 

When you have everything set up, you mustn’t 
be afraid of altering your position and trying out 
new angles. With your camera locked in position 
on a tripod, it’s often tempting to get one good shot 
and call it a day. “I’m constantly changing my tripod 
height, focal length, filters and so on, to see what 
works best,” Murray explains. ‘Tou can’t be too 
rigid with preconceived plans and compositions 
because you could possibly miss out on some 
fantastic opportunities that you might not have the 
opportunity to shoot again.” 
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Enhance textures 

Use the tools in Photoshop to 
intensify patterns and textures 

Texture is a vitally important element in 
black and white photography. However, 
sometimes patterns and details aren’t 
always as dramatic as you'd hope and 
may need a little tweaking in Photoshop. 
Two tools that can aid with this task are 
Dodge and Burn. These tools draw direct 
influence from techniques used in film 
photography, when photographers would 
expose a negative to a sheet of light- 
sensitive paper in the darkroom to create 
a positive photo. Photographers would 
selectively brighten (dodge) and darken 
(burn) specific areas of the image in 
order to increase contrast and bring out 
fine details. In Photoshop, the Dodge and 
Burn tools work along the same principle, 
though they also offer the advantage of 
providing brush influence over only the 
Shadows, Highlights or Midtones in the 
image for greater creative control. 



“There are a host 
of ways to add 
contrast to a 
mono image” 

Before you start editing your images, one of the 
most important things to understand is how colours 
will appear once they have been converted. If your 
image relies heavily on the use of colour to stand out, 
it doesn’t necessarily mean that it wiU have the same 
effect once the colours have been stripped away. A 
basic way of understanding how this works requires 
looking at a colour wheel. Colours that appear near 
one another on the colour wheel - like green and 
purple - will not generate much contrast, as both 
tones will appear as a similar shade of grey. Using 
the same logic, contrasting colours - colours that are 
placed on opposite sides of the colour wheel, like 
red and green - will appear as significantly different 
shades of grey and will help to create contrast. 

There are many ways to go about converting your 
images into mono and over time every photographer 
wiU develop their own optimised workflow. Steve 
Landeros gives us an Insight m to his method. “I first 
import my images into lightroom 4 for a quick crop 



and evaluation. Then I export to Photoshop CS6 
where I dodge, burn and create contrast in the image. 
I also use Niks Silver Efex Pro 2 to add any toning 
and maybe a few more focused contrast adjustments, 
then it’s back to CS6 for dust-spotting. Once that’s 
complete, I move the file back to Lightroom for a 
final curves adjustment and maybe add a vignette.” 
One fundamental error often made by beginners 
is to simply desaturate the image and leave it at 
that. Desaturating the image will turn the image 
into greyscale, but it will also mean that the image 
lacks contrast, appearing flat and lifeless. There are 
a host of ways to add contrast to a mono image and, 
once mastered, it will make the world of difference 
to your images. If you’ve shot in RAW, an easy way 
to get started is to open your image in Photoshop to 
reveal the Camera RAW Interface. From here, move 
the Saturation slider to the left to remove all colours 
and then move the Contrast and Clarity sliders to 
the right. This is just one very quick example of 
how to process your Images, but check out Take 
control of tones’ on the next page to find out how to 
manipulate individual colour channels. 

T CAPTURE TEXTURES 

The patterns and shapes found 
on the surface of rocks are a 
fantastic source of texture and 
form, as displayed in this image 
taken by Danilo Faria of the 
Vermillion Cliffs in Arizona, USA 






Tom Calton 




Take control of tones 

Transform your colour photos into stunning black and white images 
using Photoshop’s Black & White adjustment layer 



start by loading your image into Photoshop 
and head down to the Create New Fill or 
Adjustment Layer icon at the bottom of 
the Layers palette (Window>Layers) - this 
is shown as a half white, half black circle. 

In the list, find Black & White and select 
it. You'll notice that your image has been 
transformed into black and white and you 
have access to a host of different coloured 
sliders consisting of Reds, Yellows, Greens, 
Cyans, Blues and Magentas. Although your 
image is currently being shown as a black 
and white image, these sliders will enable 
you to manipulate the various colours to 
increase tonal contrast. Move any of the 
sliders to the left and Photoshop will start to 
darken these colours present in your photo. 



while moving it to the right will lighten them. 
The effectiveness of the sliders will depend 
on the vibrancy of the colours in your image. 

At the top of the Adjustment palette 
you'll see a Preset option - clicking this will 
reveal a list of ready-made adjustments that 
mimic the effects of traditional coloured 
photographic filters. Cycling through this list 
of options to see how they affect your image 
is a great way of getting to grips with how 
each slider alters your photo. Remember, 
you can always refer back to the Default 
Preset to go back to the original settings. 
The main advantage of using adjustment 
layers is that they're non-destructive. You 
can always delete the layer from the Layers 
palette to refer back to the original image. 
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Shootingthe 
streets in 



We speak to street photographers to find out what it 
takes to capture life on the streets in monochrome 
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Shooting the streets in B&W 



COMFORTING HAND 

The comforting hand of Jo Jowett of 
Love Light Romania reaches out to ‘C 
who is being cared for by the charity 
as he faces the final stages of AIDS 
Shot details: Canon EOS 5D with 
50mm at 50mm and fl.6, l/40sec, 
ISO 1000 

© Richard Feaver 




IXO 



“When a photograph works, it transcends reality 
and becomes something very special” 



UNTITLED 

Shanghai, 2007 
Shot details: Nikon DlOO 
with iens at 18mm and f3.5, 
l/SOOsec, ISO 200 



c 



S treet photography is a 

heartbreak.’ So says Richard 
Bram (www.richardbram.com), 

a US-based photographer whose 
images of city life in London, 
New York and the spaces between, reveal 
a capricious distillation of the world in 
which we exist, from a perspective we 
never care to notice. A heartbreak, Bram 
says, because of the dire hit-to-miss ratio 
and emotional rollercoaster of hopeful 
shots and subsequent disappointments. 
Any serious street photographer will tell 
you the same and yet everyday across 
the world cameras are readied and eager 
photographers steadied, hidden in plain 
sight among the unaware crowds. For 
Richard the dividends outweigh the 
disappointment. “When a photograph 
works, it transcends reality and becomes 
something very special. It is the hunt for 
that special photograph, so rare yet so 
rewarding, that continues to draw me.” 
Born and raised in Shanghai, China, 
Yrng Tang (www.yingphotography.com) 
shares some hunting grounds with Bram 
having studied at the New York Institute 
of Photography. But it was on the streets 



of San Francisco, while at the School of 
Photography of C.C.S.F, where she really 
mastered her skills: “I think the first 
important thing to be a street photographer 
is to realise that there will be a lot time and 
effort, and also a lot patience, involved, so 
the more time you spent on shooting, the 
better result you can achieve.” 

At the heart of the genre lies a desire to 
candidly and honesdy depict the everyday 
happenings in public spaces. While 
many images can be merely a record of 
a moment as it happens, the best street 
images go beyond a simple imprint into 
cleverly captured, sharply recorded and 
cunningly composed shots, which not only 
hold a mirror up to us but are laden with 
implied meaning. 

‘Professional stranger’ is the term 
used by Max Kozloff to describe street 
photographers. Richard Bram identifies 
with this in his pursuit to capture the 
essence of the places where we live. “Cities 
are stressful: the pressures of work, social 
interaction, constant noise, dirt and lack 
of private space all add to the tension. Yet 
people manage to live, love, take pleasure 
in life in the midst of it all.” 



Also in the business of reflecting reality, 
is documentary photographer Richard 
Feaver (www.rjamesfeaver.com). Richard 
has worked as a photographer in various 
capacities. Over the last four years he has 
turned his attention to Romania. Inspired 
by the work of legendary war photographer 
James Nachtwey in the country, Feaver has 
been highlighting the issues faced by many 
in the region. Feaver drew early inspiration 
from photographers in the Sixties and 
Seventies, one such figure being Larry 
Burrows. “After seeing one of his essays 
from Vietnam, One Ride With Yankee 
Papa 13 , 1 was stunned by how powerful 
the images were and the effect they could 
have,” he says. In comparison to the self- 
reflection that street images can invoke in 
us, Feaver is interested in the reaction it 
can spark, especially when dealing 
with images that challenge what we know 
about a subject. His current work with 
Romanian charity Love Light Romania, 
offers such stark reactions, as he deals 
with a variety of subjects and issues 
from communities struck by poverty to 
individuals living with AIDS. A different 
type of heartbreak altogether. 
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Shooting the streets in B8A/V 





± SECOND STOREY MAN 

London, 2004. “I was walking back to 
Farringdon Station having picked up 
some film at Metro Imaging and 
cut through a back courtyard. As I looked 
up in the twiiight I noticed a movement 
and saw this man on a ledge. Exactly 
what he was doing and why I shall never 
know, and that question is what makes the 
photograph interesting” 



a FOGGY NIGHT 

Perugia, 2008. Sometimes it is simply an 
emotional response to a sublime sight, like 
Christmas lights in Perugia on a cold foggy 
night. The world can be a beautiful place, 
and while we tend to concentrate on more 
edgy moments these days, it’s still okay to 
make beautiful photographs sometimes. 
Shot details: Rolleiflex at f4, l/15sec, 
TMax 400 
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FIVE TOP TIPS 

Richard Bram tells us what makes a good street photographer 

Web: www.in-public.com/RichardBram 

“i caii myseif a street photographer, though once upon a time one would have simpiy said 'I am a photographer' 
and that is what it wouid have meant.” 

Born in Philadelphia in 1952, Richard Bram grew up across Ohio, Utah and Arizona. After earning degrees in 
Political Science and International Business, he ‘lost his head' and pursued photography as a full-time vocation 
over the series of uninspiring jobs that had come his way. Richard has lived and worked between London and 
New York, and now resides in the latter. Richard's street images reflect an intelligently quirky and contagious approach to the world. 
“Most of my photographs originate in the random chaos of the public space of the street, in the ambient weirdness of everyday life," he 
says. “They are not staged: reality is plenty strange enough.” His work is in institutional, corporate and personal collections, including 
the Museum of London, Bibliotheque Nationale de France and the George Eastman House International Museum of Photography. 

1 Be bold 

Most of the very best photographers working on the street are not using telephoto lenses, but standard and wide-angle and working 
close to their subjects. Working in the public arena you are visible to everyone. Sneaking around furtively trying not to be seen usually 
guarantees the opposite. If you just stand there openly watching and taking photographs, you will be noticed for a while, however we 
aren't really as interesting to others as we think: if you just hang around becoming part of the street furniture, people will get bored 
with you and go on about their business. 

2 Know your camera 

The technical workings of your gear must be in your fingers rather than your head so that when you see something about to happen 
you can take the photo fast! The difference between a great photograph and a miss is a tiny fraction of a second when a glance, a 
gesture, a juxtaposition happened. If you have to think about settings, shutter-lag, zooming for perfect framing, anything that gets 
between you and what you see, you will miss the shot. Chance favours the prepared mind: if your camera is already set for the light, 
you're roughly in focus, very alert and paying attention, you improve the odds immeasurably. 

3 Originality please 

The ability to edit is one of the hardest and most important things for any reality-based photographer to learn. To know what is indeed 
unusual and special, what isn't something taken a thousand times before, only comes with study and appreciation of other 
photographers' work. There is a reason that things are called clichfe - they are overdone: close-up portraits with telephoto lenses, 
people just sitting in cafes, homeless people, and way too many people's backs. Philadelphia-based photographer and wit Kyle 
Cassidy posited a rule: “Thou shalt not photograph people from behind and call it street photography. This maketh thee a coward.” 

4 Man up to criticism 

Most so-called 'street photographs' that I see posted on Facebook, Flickr, Google-r and many other places are pictures I have seen 
time and time again. Far too many people are easily pleased and pay too much attention to the 'attaboy' comments: “Cool shot, dude. 
Great capturei'This is mostly useless and teaches you nothing. More useful is the careful negative critique - harder to swallow but 
more to learn from. 

5 More than nice 

Think of the usual images - cute kids just smiling at the camera, a pretty girl looking right into your lens from 30 feet away: the list 
goes on. These may be nice pictures, but nice is not enough. A sharp, technically good photograph is taken in the street: this does not 
make it a street photograph. Ansel Adams, a man decidedly not a street photographer, said it this way: "There is nothing worse than a 
sharp image of a fuzzy concept" 





Both documentary and street 
photography come with their own set 
of challenges. One such challenge is a 
matter of subject. 'While a documentary 
photographer is usually focused on one 
social area, aiming to capture as much 
of the reality of it as possible, for a street 
photographer even the smallest movement 
on a city side walk could be a possible 
subject. One element that calls to Ying 
Tang is movement. “My eyes get drawn 
to certain moment like jumping, blowing, 
laughing, running,” she says. “The human 
movement sometimes can add a dynamic 
to an image and make it alive. I think after 
many years shooting on the street. I’ve 
developed my own sense of searching; 
searching for a scene of carefree, emotional 
and human connection. That is what draws 
me to see how people interact with others 
or themselves in a big urban surrounding.” 
Bram says for him it’s harder to know. 

“I think I am looking for what has been 
called ‘the unusual in the everyday’,” he 
speculates. “Something in a perfectly 
ordinary scene that is somehow out of 
place, or simply a moment that wiU not be 
repeated. Sometimes it was the intensity 
of the couple as they are about to kiss 
[Mainz 1996, see page 78) , a certain tilt of 
the head, closed eyes, the anticipation of 
what is just about to occur. Other times 
it can be chance combined with a certain 
preparedness. Sometimes it is simply an 
emotional response to a sublime sight, like 
Christmas lights in Perugia on a cold foggy 
night. Other times they may be less action- 
dependant, more mood or light-based. It is 
okay to make beautiful photographs, too: 
the world can be a beautiful place, and 
while we tend to concentrate on more edgy 
moments these days, it’s still okay to make 
beautiful photographs sometimes.” 

Richard Feaver’s choice of subject grew 
organically from the path his photography 
took. “My photography started like most 
others, messing around with a film camera, 
a Canon A-1,” he says. “However, I focused 
more on just wandering around and 
shooting with a trial-and-error approach. 
■When I would go home and make my 
negatives and prints, I would try and see 
where I was going wrong and correct these 
next time around. I started photographing 
music and picked up a Nikon D70.” 

During his time photographing music, 
Feaver found himself drawn towards the 
smaller bands that needed help promoting 
their music rather than bigger bands with 
huge press pits and plenty of hype. He 
also found himself enjoying capturing 
moments on the road or backstage where 



a SOHO CAFE 

“I was on my way to meet my wife at a Soho 
restaurant on a bitter cold, freezing and rainy 
January night and went by a cafe window. I was 
late and wet, but had my camera. I stopped 
briefly and made two frames” 

Shot details: Leica M6 with 35mm lens, 

TMax 400 
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WALL STREET FALL 

“On my way home from the post office 
one summer morning, i was waiting out a 
sudden shower under a building overhang. 
Passing the time, I began photographing 
pedestrians coming through the 
intersection, the refiections and patterns 
they made in the rainwater. A man slipped 
and fell and his umbrella went flying. The 
camera was at my eye and it seemed as If It 
went off by itself" 

Shot details: Leica M6 with 35mm 
lens, TMax 400 

© Richard Bram 





± BATHED 
BY WATER 

He spent the first 16 years of 
his iife living in a hospital; at 
some point during this period 
he was infected with HIV. He 
is now under the care of Love 
Light Romania and enjoys a 
safe, healthy and happy life 
the Sanctuary 

Shot details: Canon EOS 5D 
with 2470mm lens at 70mm 
with f5.6, 1/200, ISO 400 



►►MAINZ, 
GERMANY 1996 

The out-of-focus little girl in 
the background was wearing 
a bright fluorescent patterned 
Jacket, If this were shot in 
colour, the jacket would have 
constantly pulled your eye 
away from the focus of the 
photo, the couple lost in 
their moment 

Shot details: Leica M3 with 
35mm lens, TMax 400 
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ERICA 

The light and shadow on 
the faces of the subjects 
add a dramatic dimension 
to the worried expressions 
they wear. The image 
shows a Romanian woman, 
Erica, who lived on a 
^^nUhlBh dump with her 
three chiidren after her 
mother died of AiDS 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
5D with 24-70mm lens at 
35mm with f2.8, l/60sec, 
* ISO 1600 

© Richard Feaver 



people were in a natural setting. This was 
during the same period as his work with a 
local paper which turned out to be a push 
in the right direchon: "The stories I had to 
cover had such little life or substance in 
them that it only drove me on to pursue 
photographing real issues on my own.” 
From there he decided to shoot 
documentary: “I was wary of going into 
press photography because I felt I would 
not have enough time if on assignment 
and working to a deadline to accurately 
photograph someone’s hfe. I decided 
instead that if I worked with charihes 
not only would they benefit from the 
pictures, but I would be able to spend 
longer amounts of time with the people 
I was photographing. It was after I began 
working with smaller charities that I 
realised just how difficult it was for them 
to raise awareness of their work and that is 
now something I am very passionate about 
working towards changing.” 

Since being inspired by Nachtwey, 
Feaver has been to Romania for four to 
five month periods over the last four 
years. The original idea was to photograph 
the difference in Romania as they were 
joining the European Union, but this focus 
soon broadened when Feaver found Love 
Light Romania. “It was very clear to me 
from when I first worked with Love Light 
Romania how passionate they were about 
their work and the people they cared for. 
They had made such dramatic differences 
to so many children’s lives through sheer 
hard work with budgets that were tiny 
in comparison larger charihes,” he says. 



“Their philosophy was similar to mine in 
terms of my photography. They would 
not simply turn up in a poor community 
and give out bags of clothes then move 
into the next. They were looking at long- 
term solutions for the children in getting 
them back into schools and educating 
the parents. This approach allowed me to 
really get to understand the people I was 
photographing and give an accurate picture 
of their lives and needs.” Feaver believes 
Romania bas serious issues which are 
hidden away and only uncovered through 
foundations such as those he works with. 

Feaver works close to his subjects, 
getting to know each of them individually 
and forming a relationship with them 
before shooting any images. In contrast, 
for Richard Bram one of the challenges 
of street photography is taking photos of 
people without prior coimechon. Street 
photographers do have the advantage 
that subjects are often unaware of their 
presence, yet for Feaver the trick is to make 
those aware of him still go about their daily 
business as if he weren’t there. 

“I would never take a photograph of 
anyone who I hadn’t asked permission 
from beforehand,” Feaver says. “I can 
understand why street photographers do 
this to try and capture a moment, however 
the majority of the people I photograph 
have delicate situations. Yet I would never 
ask people to sit a certain way either. I try 
and build up a relationship with everyone 
I photograph so that they are aware of me 
being there but are comfortable enough to 
just be as natural as they can be.” 



Street photography 
and the law 

If the public arena is your photographic playground, then knowing the rules is 
essential. The laws governing photography on the street are fairly simple but 
important to take note of 'Members of the public and the media do not 
need a permit to film or photograph in public places, and police have no 
power to stop them filming or photographing incidents or police personnel the 
Met Office states on its website. While police do have the right to stop and 
search a person who they reasonably suspect to be a terrorist under Section 
43 of the Terrorism Act 2000, they do not have the power to delete digital 
images or destroy film during a search. Section 44 of the Terrorism Act 2000, 
which previously gave officers power to stop and search, no longer exists. 

Learn the laws and be confident in your rights as a photographer; carrying a 
copy of the laws pertaining to photography in your camera bag is a good 
way to conduct an informed conversation with any person that questions 
your presence. The ‘I'm a Photographer not a Terrorist' campaign (www. 
photpgraphernotaterrorist.otgjwenta long wayto educate photographers 
about their rights. For a full overview of the laws visit www.met.police.uk/ 
about/photography.htm. The London Street Photography Festival made a 
video entitled Stand Your Ground to give photographers another perspective of 
the issue. Watch it here: www.youtube.com/watch'?v=FJH9F7Hcluo. 
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± SMILING 
THROUGH 

The image captures 
children iiving in poverty in 
Jacodu. Despite their dire 
circumstance, the children 
are full of life and brightness. 
Five smiling faces are huddled 
together with the background 
out of focus, highlighting the 
sincerity in their smiles 
Shot details: Canon EOS 5D 
with 24-70mm lens at 24mm 
with f4, 1/lOOsec, ISO 320 



◄◄STREET 

PERFORMER 

Although subtlety is 
often rewarded in street 
photography, the more 
obvious subject choices 
can still work well. Be on 
the lookout for reactions of 
passers-by in the background. 
Or, in this case, the gentleman 
in the foreground 
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Shooting the streets in B8A/V 








1 


© Richard Feaver 



Ying and Bram rarely have the 
opportunity to make eye contact with a 
subject and never mind build a relationship 
with them. With the ‘observer effect’ in 
mind, some of the best street images 
are captured with those in the frame 
bhssfully unaware. While this may present 
a challenge technically, it also presents 
an issue of privacy that is unavoidable in 
the genre. Most public laws go a long way 
to clear up what is allowed (see boxout 
on page 79) , but the rest is down to the 
photographer. Bram recommends that 
the wishes of the public, if expressed, be 
respected. “Most of the time people aren’t 
aware that I’ve taken their picture at aU. I 
often work in big crowded places where 
no one notices another camera,” he says. 

“Once in a while someone notices me and 
says, ‘Don’t take my picture!’ I don’t take 
his picture. Taking this as a challenge and 
then trying to do so only makes people 
angry. There are other pictures elsewhere.” 
Ying says that familiarising yourself with 
your surroundings and being comfortable 
as you work goes a long way to bring a 
smile to the face of your subject if they 
notice you. “That gives you contidence,” 




she says and adds that it may make you 
less annoying to your subjects. Bram says 
that anyone who works seriously in the 
street will have a story of a confrontation. 

To his mind, a smile and humble attitude 
goes a long way. ‘Tou must be able to deal 
with and talk to people without being 
belligerent, even if they are. If you look 
sheepish, furtive or try to run off, all you 
do is convince them that you are indeed up 
to something,” he adds. 

AU three photographers excel in black 
and white, but with varying and intriguing 
perspectives of why this suits their 
personal style and images. A mental flick 
through some of the most memorable 
street and documentary images wiU often 
reveal a favouring of black and white over 
colour - think Cartier-Bresson and Eddie 
Adams for example. The lack of an 
alternative in older images is an obvious 
retort but modern photographers continue 
to foUow in the same monochromatic vein - 
and for a reason. 

For Richard Bram it’s the difference 
between drawing and painting. “In 
monochrome you concentrate on the 
graphic elements, the Ughts and darks, 
and especially the action and expressions.” 
He gives a quote whose source has been 
forgotten: “In black and white you look at 
the faces; in colour you look at the clothes.” 
WeU known for his black-and-white images 
in particular, Bram has only recently begun 
to shoot in colour too. “Colour introduces 
so many more variables to deal with: the 
rainbow itself,” he says. “Controlling this 
and making it work within the frame is 
different, harder. You must handle the way 
the colours move across the frame - do 
they dance or do they just clomp around?” 



When Ying Tang first started shooting 
street photography she began to do 
so in black and white: “It teaches a certain 
way to see how light can affect the world 
and the emotion. Since then I have 
never tried to change my approach and 
continued work with black-and-white 
images.” Tang’s images in Shanghai 
reveal an emotional undercurrent which 
is enhanced by the choice of mode. “I will 
say the approach of using black and white 
in my Shanghai images do transfer certain 
contrast and uncertainty in my images, 
which helps me reveal the current reality 
in China. I think black-and-white images 
reveal more emotions and sometimes 
increase the imaginations of people, 
making them timeless.” 

Feaver’s subject matter means that black 
and white is often the only choice. He often 
photographs in small, cramped poverty- 
stricken conditions with minimal light 
available, and he feels that the stark nature 
of black and white is appropriate. “I feel it 
accurately reflects these environments and 
captures the ‘hidden away’ existence these 
people live in,” he says. 

“There are photographs that work better 
in one than the other,” says Bram whose 
new colourful work reveals the distinction 
he makes for which mode works best 
in which situation. “Colour itself can 
be a major part of the composition,” 
he says. “In other instances there are 
photographs where colour would have 
been a distraction.” Changing his mind, 
though, is not a habit of Bram’s. Should 
he shoot an image in colour that’s the way 
it will stay. To remove the coloured pixels 
with postproduction software would be 
defeating the point. 



± COMMUNITY 
CHILD 

A child sits on the ground 
near two house structures 
in a poor family's community 
in Romania. Poverty is 
implied both by the child's 
dress and state, and the 
unkempt surroundings 
included in the frame 
Shot details: Canon EOS 5D 
with 24-70mm lens at 
34mm and f2.8, l/5,000sec, 
ISO 1000 
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^OXFORD 
STREET GOGGLES 

“I was shooting pedestrians in 
the iate-afternoon sun as the 
iight reflected from windows 
above, creating spotlights 
on the street. A man went by 
with his son on his shoulders 
and as I raised my camera the 
boy put his fingers up to his 
eyes as if making sunglasses. 
One cannot plan this, ask 
permission, or stage it. It is 
totally spontaneous - one 
must be ready and fast” 

Shot details: Leica M6 with 
35mm lens, TMax 3200 



When shooting in black and white, it’s 
the Leica M6 loaded with TMax 400 that 
you’ll find in Brant’s hands. If it’s colour 
he’s after that will be replaced by the M9 
with either a 35mm f2 lens or a 24mm f2.8 
on it. “1 got my first beat-up, brassy but 
working M3 - all manual, no meter, no 
electronics - back in 1987 and it just fit,” 
he says. “They are not for everyone, and 
now even used ones are very pricey. But 
they are quiet, unobtrusive and, when you 
get used to them, very fast to use. However, 
you have to know what you are doing.” 
Other than that, the equipment list 
is limited to spare rolls of film and a 
handheld light meter. “Anything else is 
superfluous to the way 1 work,” Bram says. 

“Quite a lot people ask me what camera 
a street photographer should have,” says 
Ying. “1 always suggest a basic DSLR 
camera, with a basic focal lens. The lens 
1 have is a standard one which 1 have had 
for more than six years (Nikon 18-70mm, 
f4.5] . 1 think every camera or lens has its 
advantages and disadvantages, so when 
you realise what they are and [how the way 
you shoot fits with these] you can [work 
fast in the best way possible] .” 

For Richard Feaver it’s an old Canon EOS 
5D that does the brunt of his photography, 
mostly with a Canon f2.8 24-70mm 
lens or alternately a fixed fl.4 50mm 
lens. Admittedly not a technically fixated 
photographer, Feaver recommends lenses 



that are good in low light, a constant batde 
he faces. “If you have good glass that can 
help you get the shot you need it’s worth 
investing in,” he says. 

Bram’s recommendation on the kit 
front is a sturdy, comfortable pair of 
shoes and, fundamentally, a camera. “Any 
camera, whatever type or format, a camera 
phone, whatever, but something that can 
record an image with you all the time! 

You can never know when something 
wonderful, quirky, peculiar, is going to 
happen, except to know that it will always 
happen when you don’t have a camera,” 
he says. Camera phones are making it 
easier for people to capture the everyday 
and be ready when the unexpected 
moments happen. Along with the increase 
in available technology has come a 
regenerated interest in the genre. 

While this increases the volume of 
images produced, Bram does not believe 
this necessarily increases the number 
of images that can be called ‘good street 
images’. He has previously said there 
is a difference in those that ‘can do’ and 
those that can’t. “Working in the street 
is challenging. Having the result be 
interesting, even intriguing, with an 
implied meaning beyond the obvious 
action in the frame, is incredibly difficult.” 
Bram believes there is more to a great 
images than a technically passable street 
scene, and he takes the stance that a bar 



raised high for what is considered great 
will work to push photographers further 
rather than lulling them into a unhelpful 
state where an online thumbs up translates 
into an acceptable accolade. 

As genres, both black-and-white street 
and documentary photography continue to 
push against their own limitations - both 
technical and social. New talent, new 
technology and new interest look set to add 
to their importance, as professionals in the 
field persevere daily to capture candidly, 
holding a mirror up to us, challenging and 
inspiring us to see life differendy or take 
action to help the lives of those that we 
don’t see too often. 

Richard Feaver finds his documentary 
work gets extremely personal. 

“Photographing anybody who is suffering 
is always disturbing, but 1 will only 
photograph if there is some way the 
picture I am making will help make a 
difference to their life. 1 spend many weeks 
with the people 1 photograph, some 1 
have known for years, and 1 think it’s very 
important to have that relationship where 
you are not just some guy who turns up 
with a camera for a few hours to shoot and 
then leaves,” he says. 

For Bram, his photography is more of an 
internal effort than a public display. “These 
images are my visual diary,” he states. 

“They are not staged or created artificially. 
Reality is strange enough.” 
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Shooting the streets in B8iNM 




Ins 



iration... 



a MATTHEW BEN 
RICHARDSON 

Expressive Engagement 
The image was taken 
at a local music festival 
and there were many 
fantastic characters to 
photograph. The man 
stares expressively past 
the lens, his deep burrowed 
forehead in contrast with 
his bright youthful eyes 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
5D Mark 11 with 85mm 
lens at 85mm and fl.4, 
l/l,000sec, ISO 100 
DP gallery: v/ww. 
dphotographer.co.uk/user/ 
Bennybo 



►► IAN 
PETTIGREW 

Smoker Elderly smoker 
stares ahead. This shot was 
taken outside of Woodbine 
Racetrack and Casino, 
Toronto, ON, Canada.”! see 
this same old lady every 
time I am there," says Ian 
Shot details: Nikon D7000 
with 85mm lens at f2.2, 
l/l,250sec, ISO 100 
DP gallery: www. 
dphotographer.co.uk/user/ 
ianpett 




± BRIAN DICKS 

St Pancreas No21he lines of the escalators lead the eye up into the vast space of St 
Pancreas station, bustling as a young contemplative woman reaches the top of the steps. 
Shot details: Canon EOS 7D with 8T6mm lens at 8mm and f7.1, l/80sec, ISO 1600 
DP gallery: www.dphotographer.co.uk/user/BrianDicks 



“There were many fantastic 
characters to photograph” 




1 MERVYN DUBLIN 

Dam Square This image was captured in Amsterdam. Punters sit among pigeons as a worker and a 
travelier cross painted city scenes of years gone by 

Shot details: Canon EOS ID Mark IV with 16-35mm lens at f3.2, l/500sec, ISO 100 
DP gallery: wvmv.dphotographer.co.uk/user/mervyndublinphotography 
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Dcxxjmenting Irfe in 
black and white 



“You come back to a still image like a good piece of 
music; it’s a powerful instrument to provoke debate” 



±TEMEKE, 

TANZANIA 

Amina had been forced 
to wear a red badge sewn 
on her school uniform veil 
since she started school 
age 5 identifying her as 
AIDS/HIV positive. Amina is 
excluded from participating 
in playtimes due to her HIV 
positive status 



u 



I t’s almost like someone who’s 
naked and needs to cover things 
up,” says photographer Carol Men 
Storey about the black-and-white 
medium she uses so frequendy. “It 
strips away the peripheral components 
and forces you to focus on what the story 
is about.” For Carol, a photojournaUst, the 
story and the subject are everything. Her 
work looks past smashed windows and 
riots, zooming in on those suffering quietly 
in developing worlds. “It’s about giving a 
voice to the voiceless,” she explains. “In 
particular, dealing with humanitarian 
issues among women and children; I 
wanted to teU untold stories. We live in 
a celebrity led culture with the Hello/ 
Goodbye magazines and I thought that 
if I can create a provocative story so that 
someone has to think about what they’re 
seeing, which may not be a popular subject, 
then maybe I could trigger some change.” 



Carol began this commendable vocation 
almost 15 years ago after a colossal career 
swerve from her role as executive vice 
president of world wide marketing for 
Chanel. “It was a very different industry, 
but I decided I had to get back to my 
roots,” she says, agreeing that there was 
an inevitable edge of uncertainty, but the 
determination to pursue this path was 
something that had played on her mind 
for years. Having been a self-confessed 
‘photo news junkie’ since she was a child, 
getting excited when she unwrapped 
National Geographic magazine on her 
birthday, Carol knows the power an 
image can have over a person. “If you 
think of the iconic images that you’re 
aware of, you may not know the name of 
the photographer but you know it made 
some change,” she reasons. “For example, 
in the Vietnam war there was a fantastic 
image by a photographer called Nick 



Ut. It was the picture of a naked young 
girl running away from being burnt by 
napalm. Everyone knows that picture and 
that reaUy changed the mood and acted 
as a catalyst for positive action in the 
States. You come back to a still image like 
a good piece of music, a symphony; you 
can hear it many times and it’s interpreted 
in many ways and you contemplate it. It 
is a very powerful instrument to provoke 
debate, to have people think about things, 
both the bad and the ugly depending on 
what you want to do, but particularly in 
photojournalism, I think.” 

Carol’s workload is a mixture of 
assignments from charitable organisations 
and self-funded personal projects, which 
she often finds by flicking through a 
newspaper or magazine and immersing 
herself in the necessary research. Her 
current project is fondly titled ANGELS At 
The Edge Of Darkness and focuses on the 
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MAJIMATITU PRIMARY- 
SCHOOL, TANZANIA 

These girls had some knowledge of 
the HIV virus which is limited because 
their families refuse to talk to them 
about it . Although both are HIV+, they 
have no idea why they wear the red 
badge. One of the girls said simply: 
‘AIDS is death, nothing more. Everyone 
knows that AIDS kills” 
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^KISIUMI, 

TANZANIA 

Fatuma is in mourning. Her 
mother died recently and her 
father a few years ago, both 
parents succumbing to the 
AIDS virus. She too has tested 
positive but has not been toid, 
a common occurrence among 
chiidren where AiDS is spoken 
[about] in whispers 

►► KONGOWE, 
TANZANIA 

Mwita has suffered from 
the AIDS virus for more than 
four years. After their father 
abandoned the family when 
Mwita became seriousiy ill, his 
mother decided to move close 
to the capital so that he could 
receive treatment. He has 
physically recovered but bitter 
that he was ill for most of his 
youth with no medical support 



poverty-stricken women and children of 
Africa, people that you can see on these 
very pages. “These are women of genocide 
in Rwanda, women that were raped and 
mauled during the ’94 war, and now are 
suffering from AIDS or extreme poverty,” 
says Carol. “Many are homeless and are 
forgotten because the NGOs and disaster 
relief agencies have moved on to the next 
disaster and there’s nothing sustainable 
established.” Living in basic lodgings 
where the water ration is provided in two 
buckets - one hot, one cold - and on the 
menu is anorexic chicken, Carol travels 
light. SUnging 20 kilos on her back and 
hopping on a motorcycle to get to her next 
rural location, she packs the essentials 
and forgoes assistants for a solitary ‘fixer’. 
This person will be a local who can act 
as a translator and trustee of the people; 
there is nothing more important to 



Carol that her photographs show dignity. 
“When photographing a sensitive subject 
or people that are in pain, you have to 
be very aware of their integrity. I never 
make a picture, never, without it being a 
collaboration with the sitter,” she explains. 
“I don’t mean that I’m ‘setting up my images’ 
because my style is totally reportage and 
that’s what I rely on. So, if there’s a greasy 
spoon lying on the floor or a finger that 
nipped into the end of my frame, it’s 
because that’s how I’m shooting it. I’m not 
controlling what’s happening. I’m allowing 
events to occur.” 

Her most recent trip saw her journey 
to Uganda to photograph what she calls 
‘reluctant sex workers’. “There were 
women living in a very remote fishing 
village on the Congolese border where 70% 
of the them, including grandmothers, are 
sex workers,” Carol says. “One woman 



said to me ‘Satisfy a man, you satisfy 
your hunger’. It’s as simple as that. They 
have such humility and generosity of 
spirit, and they know me because this is 
my fourth trip in the last three years so 
they trust me to make pictures. Tm not 
going to do anything that will embarrass 
them or create pain; they have enough 
to deal with.” She considers it her duty 
as a photo journalist to tell the truth, teU 
the story and not to play to an audience. 
Therefore, Photoshop is out of the question. 

“One time one of my assistants said ‘Carol, 
maybe. . .?’ and I said ‘Not on your life. Do 
not touch it’,” she recalls. “For me, what 
you do in Photoshop is what you would 
do in a darkroom; you can make things a 
bit darker and moodier but if you’re not 
shooting it right, what’s the point? There 
has to be something left in the world that 
you can trust.” 



“When photographing a sensitive subject or people 
in pain, you have to be very aware of their integrity” 
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Documenting life in black and white 
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Shooting mostly on a Mimiya 7, a basic 
film camera that’s void of the advanced 
features found on digital cameras, the 
reportage process is inevitably slowed 
down. This is something that Carol prefers, 
however, as it grants the time to think. “It’s 
good to work in different disciplines,’’ she 
says. “I did a very interesting thing with 
my reluctant sex workers essay. At the 
end of each photo session 1 decided to use 
the iPhone and Tm very excited by what 
1 was able to produce and the quality.’’ It 
is hoped that these will be shown in an 
exhibition and it serves as an apt reminder 
that photojournalism is so accessible to the 
pubUc in this digital age that any member 
of the public with a camera phone can 
document important events as they occur. 

Keeping up to speed on all the latest 
developments in photography, Carol 
also shoots video interviews on a 
Canon 5D Mark 11, which she describes 
as “very forgiving”, and always brings 
a pocketable Canon CIO along “just in 
case”. Rummaging through her kit bag 
you’ll also find four prime lenses: a 35mm, 
50mm, 24mm and an 85mm, and the 



“There are a lot of extremely painful 
images that can be considered fine art 
because they are sensitively done” 




GETTING TO KNOW... 

Carol Allen Storey 

Web: www.castorey.com 
Specialist genre: 

Photojournalism 
Why photojournalism? I knew 
from the beginning when i 
embarked on my photographic 
career that I wanted to photograph 
peopie and create documentary 
essays on serious sociai and poiitical situations, with an 
emphasis on humanitarian issues, especiaily among women, 
children and the disenfranchised. 

In the kit bag; Mimiya 7, Canon 5D Mark II. Canon GIO, prime 
lenses (35mm, 50mm, 24mm, 85mm), light meter, tripod. 



Current project: ANGELS At The Edge Of Darkness 
is my current personal project. It focuses on the women 
and children managing the AIDS pandemic in Africa, 
illustrating their courage and dignity and the horrific 
impact of unabated poverty as this unrelenting killer 
grows exponentially. 

Top tip: The most important thing when photographing 
a sensitive subject or people that are in pain is to be 
very aware of their integrity. We don't have that right to 
exploit people for our own gain for rewards as a photographer. 
It's up to us to tell the truth and not to manipulate it in any 
manner or form. 

Why black and white? It's quieter for me, it's more 
contemplative: colour is too frenetic for certain subjects. 
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►►►►RANGI TATU 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
TANZANIA 

Iklami huddled under the 
shade of a tree with another 
of his classmates who also 
wears the red badge. He broke 
Into tears because his mother 
had died a day earlier and his 
father had also passed away 
earlier In the year. He said he 
was afraid he would be alone 
because his grandmother was 
old and she too would die 



►►MAJI MATATU, 
TANZANIA 

Joseph and Richard are twins 
born with acute disabilities 
related to the Al DS virus 
carried by their mother during 
pregnancy. The family live in 
severe poverty sharing a cell- 
size room. Their mother sleeps 
on the floor and the twins, with 
their older brother, share the 
only bed 



^KIPATITOWN, 

TANZANIA 

At the Kizuiani Primary School 
the children play exuberantly 
simple games during one of 
their breaks in the morning 




shoot itself rarely gets more complex than 
taking a light meter reading. However, as 
Carol points out, this in itself can turn 
into a difficult task: “Flash upsets the 
environment and the atmosphere so I 
rarely use it. I could be in a very dark room 
where the only Kght is provided by a crack 
in the door and you have to be very careful 
how you meter it, especially if you’re 
shooting black skm, but I’m used to it.’’ 
This fierce work ethic and curiosity 
about the world has led to three degrees 
from universities in the States and in 
the UK, but the Central St. Martins 
Photography programme is where 
she truly mastered the medium. “The 
photography course I took was at St 
Martins speciticaUy because it was a 
fine-art school,” she says. “There are a 
lot of extremely painful images that can 
be considered a tine-art image because 
it’s so beautifully and sensitively done 



that the photographer internally is crying 
and making an image of something that 
is a catastrophe, a disaster, but beautiful.” 
Dealing with such poignant photo stories 
can be emotionally distressing but, as 
Carol points out, “you can’t take good 
photographs through tears”. Instead, she 
reflects on the day’s events once the shoot 
has been shot, the equipment is packed 
away and she’s alone with her journal, 
which has become a nightly ritual. 

It is this fervour for the profession that 
motivates her to keep pressing the shutter 
and bringing these worthy causes to the 
pubhc’s attention. “Budgets are limited 
but if you’re really committed and totally 
passionate, which I am, you can make 
it happen,” says Carol, who began her 
photography career with self-funded 
projects. “There’s no guarantee you’re 
going to make a lot of money, but that’s not 
what it’s about.” 



Nothing demonstrates this more 
than an assignment she carried out for 
the WWF organisation, which centred 
on environmental education among 
women and children to alleviate poverty. “I 
spent over 28 months traveUing aU over 
Tanzania with the programme and we 
had a big exhibition at the Proud Gallery 
m London, raising over £25,000 off the 
back of print sales, which was fantastic! 

It all went back into the programmes m 
Tanzania because that was my condition, 

I said I’d only agree to do this virtually 
pro-bono, just the expenses covered, if it’s 
guaranteed 100 per cent goes back to these 
programmes and it did.” This is a prime 
example of the power a stiU image can 
wield over the beholder, creating an Impact 
that can be felt by those in positions to 
enforce positive change and those who are 
daring enough to dedicate their life and 
work instigating it. 
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Documenting life in black and white 




MANDAZI TOWN, 
TANZANIA 

Sauda is an orphan like far too 
many children at the Nzasa 
Primary School. Most orphans 
at this school are a result of 
the AIDS pandemic which has 
decimated their community. 
She is ill and her great 
grandmother is desperate 
to access the life-saving 



antiretroviral drugs for her but 



cannot afford the bus fare to 



go to the clinic 
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“There 



comes a time 



when you 
will want to 
become a 
little more 
creative with 
your images” 



130 









Take your black and 
white photography 
skills to the next level 
with our informative 
shooting tutorials 



88 Understanding flash 

Learn about flash techniques 

94 Achieve perfect 
studio lighting 

Part 2 - Take it to a pro level 

100 Natural portraits 

step out of the studio and use the power of 
daylight to produce black and whites 

106 Inspirational architecture 

John Kosmopoulos takes us through his 
amazing monochrome city scenes 

110 High-key lighting 

Master modern high-key photography 

118 Control images with filters 

Improve your black and whites with filters 

124 Master composition 

Make sure it’s all in the frame 

130 Understand metering 

Shed some light on fine-tuning 
your images 

136 B&W abstracts 

Search for shape, pattern and 
structure and go abstract 



te 




Shooting skills 



Understanding 
your flash 

Delve into flash photography and learn more 
about the techniques and equipment that 
will have your portraits leaping off the page 



Shooting skills 




“It’s time to get to grips with studio 
lights and get yourself out there” 



± DRAGGING THE 
SHUTTER 

This was shot with a single 
Bowens 500w Monobioc on 
a Battery Pack. A large silver 
umbrella was used to light 
both the car and subject, while 
a slow shutter and high ISO 
were used to capture the 
rapidly fading sunset and 
background scenery 
Settings: flO, l/6sec, 

ISO 400 



T here comes a time when 
you want to become a Uttle 
more creative and progress 
from a single flash. You can 

begin utilising more advanced 
techniques with different equipment, 
such as multiple speedUghts or battery 
generators and flash heads. Since this 
bookazine has been written with the 
enthusiast in mind we’re going to skip 
the easy part and head straight into the 
level above. It’s now time to get to grips 
with studio lights, to get yourself out there, 
put your skills to the test and get your 
creative juices flowing! But before you 
start, consider what equipment you may 
need. Everybody knows what flash guns 
and speedUghts are. If you’ve only recently 



been introduced to flash photography, you 
may well be wondering what monoblocs, 
flash heads and power generators are and 
why they are used. 

Monoblocs and flash heads are usuaUy 
designed for studio use, are much larger 
than speedUghts and will not run on your 
standard AA batteries. They need to be 
run off an external power source, such as 
a battery pack or battery generator. The 
power requirements, compatibiUty and 
technical specifications will vary with 
manufacturers, but the principle of an 
external battery and separate head are 
pretty much the same. Each head wUl 
need a physical connection to a battery, 
via a lead. Monoblocs and generators 
are more expensive, larger, less portable 




than speedUghts and need to be metered 
manually. So why would anybody want to 
use them? Battery-powered monoblocs or 
battery generators and flash heads produce 
much more power and produce a much 
stronger flash. Other factors such as flash- 
recycle times and the range of Ughting 
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Understanding your flash 




LARGE SOFTBOX 




(140CM) 




SUBJECT 






ii 


DIFFUSER 


1 


CAMERA 








2 SMALL SOFTBOXES (60 X 60CM) 





± FAUX DAYLIGHT 

A single large diffused light source from the 
front of the model, such as a large softbox or 
shoot-through created the nice flat light, while 
a second large softbox from behind gives the 
impression of daylight through a window 
Settings: l/125sec, fS.O, ISO 250 



SUBJECT 




DUAL SPEEDLIGHTS & TRANSLUCENT 
SHOOT-THROUGH UMBRELLA 



►►TWO’S COMPANY 

Dual speedlights mounted on a single stand 
and shot through a translucent ‘shoot-through’ 
umbrella. The shot was taken on a bright, 
sunny day, so needed to utilise the power of 
both speedlights 

Settings: -2/3EV, Mode: Av, f2.8, l/5000sec 




EXPERT ADVICE 

Mel Boonstra tells us about 
his kit and settings 

We talk to Mel Boonstra, a leading exponent In 
senior and graduation portraits, to get some 
insider knowledge on how he maximises his 
speedlights when shootingon location. 

DP: You clearly shoot lots of location work. Do you 
shoot mainly on location? 

MB: While 1 do prefer location, I shoot about 70% 
location and 30% studio. I prefer location because I like the Interaction with 
the surroundings, it presents Infinite possibilities. 

DP: Do your clients prefer shooting on location? 

MB: I find my clients are much more relaxed and at ease on location, which 
helps to capture a more natural feel and more of their personality, as 
opposed to being in the spotlight within a studio environment. 

DP: How do you choose your locations? 

MB: I spend many hours scouting locations in the off-season. I am constantly 
looking for new locations as I like to keep my photographs looking fresh and 
interesting. It’s good for the photographs and for business! 

DP: What lighting equipment and camera do you use? 

MB: I am shooting with a Canon EOS ID Mark II N and mainly use a Canon EF 
70-200mm f2.8L as it creates a nice length for portraits and works well on 
locations. As for speedlights, I usethe550EX,K0EX-ll and 430EX. They 
have good power range, are extremely portable and Canon's ETTLfits my 
style of constant movement without the need to constantly re-meter. 

DP: How do you meter the lights? 

MB: 80% of my location shooting is shot in Aperture Priority mode with 
speedlights set to ETTL. I dial in anywhere from 0 to -2 exposure 
compensation and +1/3 to +2/3 flash exposure compensation. This allows 
metodroptheambient exposure, giving my subject more ‘ pop' and nice 
skies. There are, of course, occasions when lighting is tricky and I will 
manually meter. 
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BED 



SUBJECT 



RINGFLASH 




CAMERA 



WATER 




SPEEDUGHT& SMALL 
SOFTBOX (FILL LIGHT) 



a LESS IS MORE 

Using a Bowens QuadX power 
pack and a 3kw Ringflash was 
all that was needed to get this 
moody and striking shot - a 
littie goes a long way 
Settings: flO, ISO 100 



± SUNSET SHOT 

Small softboxes were used to create soft 
flattering light and utilise the warm sunset as 
the backdrop. Utilised Canon’s ETTL, set to 2:1 
ratio with the Canon STE M on camera to trigger 
the flashes. Mode: Av, Camera set to -2/3 EV 
with exposure locked on subject's face 



modifiers you can use greatly increase 
their versatility and appeal to professional 
photographers. The trade off, of course, is 
portability. Many wedding photographers 
tend to stick with speedlights for their size 
and portabihty, whereas photographers 
who shoot a lot of group portraits and 
need a little more power may well use 
a monobloc and battery pack to light a 
greater area. It’s time to think ahead a 
little and picture where you see yoruself 
heading in the photographic world! 

Another option is multiple flash, which 
many people are put off using simply 
because they are worried about controlling 
the light and how best to use it. Yet given 
a Utde practise and understanding of the 
techniques, it will soon become second 
natrue and you’ll be using them without 
thinking in no time. You may have heard 
the terms ‘key’ and ‘fill’ before and they 
apply to all areas of flash photography, 
regardless of flash equipment. The term 
‘key light’ refers to the main flash lighting 



nding your flash 



the subject. The term ‘fill light’ refers to a 
flash that is used to hft or ‘fill’ the shadows 
and create a softer-looking image. 

Professional portrait photographers will 
use the key light to shape the face and 
then add a fill light to control the amount 
of shadow detail they want, making the 
image look softer or harder. For example, if 
you were to photograph somebody without 
any flash in the evening sun, you would 
have one side of the sultject brightly lit, 
whereas the other side would have dark 
shadows. If you decided to add a flash to 
lift the shadow detail, then you would be 
‘fining the shadows’. The principle is the 
same with flash, although the main flash, 
known as the ‘key light’ acts as the sun and 
the secondary flash, the ‘fill light’, brings 
back some of the shadow detail. 

There are any number of ways you 
can use yoru flash to light your subject, 
but there are also some tried-and-tested 
methods to get you started. Many 
professional portrait photographers will 
use their key light off-axis for standard 
portraits, simply because it can be used to 
create a flattering shape to the face. The fill 
light is usually used on axis or close to the 
camera to simply fill in the shadow detail 
and avoid cross Lighting. Remember, yoru 
fiU light should be at least one-two stops 
lower to avoid flat-looking portraits. 

Dragging the shutter is another 
technique worth exploring; basically this is 
a really simple way of allowing the ambient 
light back into your portraits. Roughly 
translated, it utilises a slow shutter speed 
with flash. 

Start by metering and setting your 
aperture correctly for the flash at l/125sec, 
but instead program a lower slower shutter 
speed into your camera. The subject 
wiU be frozen and properly exposed by 
the flash, while the slower shutter will 
allow some of the darker sruroundings 
to properly expose. It’s also a great way 
of allowing ambient light to balance the 
colour in your photograph and remember 
that a tripod can be a very useful accessory 
on slow shutter speeds. 

You can also use your additional flash 
in other ways, for example to light the 
background behind the person you’re 
photographing or even to Ught specific 
parts of them, such as their hair, etc. There 
are a range of different modifiers and Light- 
shaping tools available to help you create 
some great effects and give you more 
control over the light too. Of coruse, there 
are tried-and-tested methods, but with a 
little creativity and experimentation it 
may stiU prove to be very beneficial. Get 
creative and you’U be pleasantly surprised 
at what you can produce with even the 
simplest set-up. Remember to plan your 
shoots and leave nothing up to chance. 
Studio lighting and fill in flash may appear 
daunting and confusing at first however 
with a bit of practice they are simple to 
master, so keep going. 
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Achieve perfect studio lighting 



Achieve perfect 
studb lighting 

Progress into the world of sophisticated studio 
photography and explore ways in which to turn your 
own home into a mini black-and-white studio 




Shooting skills 



“It’s a good idea to start small and expand your 
equipment as your skills and experience increase” 



^PROP IT UP! 

Using simple things like 
coloured fabrics and scarfs 
can give a sense of mystery. 
Cropping in tight on the 
image and using the portrait 
format really concentrates on 
the eyes. A single softbox to 
camera left metered at fll is 
all it takes 



LASTOLITE COLLAPSIBLE 
VELVET BACKGROUND 




CAMERA ATF13 



I t’s a common misconception 

that you need lots of studio lights 
to make a great portrait. In fact, aU 
you really need to get yourself going 
is just one, solitary little light. It’s 
all a matter of controlling and shaping the 
light and where you place it that counts. 
That’s not to say you cannot make great 
photographs with several lights, either. As 
you would expect, the more lights you add, 
the more creative you can be, but the more 
control and understanding of your lighting 
you will need. Luckily, we’ve got great tips 
to guide you through the basics of studio 
portrait photography and some example 
lighting setups to get you started. 

So, what equipment do you purchase 
for your home studio? If you’re just getting 
into studio lighting, it’s a good idea to 
start small and expand your equipment as 
your skills and experience increase. There 



are several 500w/s two-head lighting kits 
available, and they’re a great place to start. 
They come with most of the essentials 
you’ll need to get you up and running, 
such as stands, reflectors, umbrellas 
and/or softboxes. Your choice of brand 
will inevitably depend on your budget; 
however, its always a good idea to stick 
with the main, well-known manufacturers, 
such as Bowens, Elinchrom and Profoto for 
example. All offer good reliability and UK 
support. You’ll also find that these systems 
are the most widely available, which make 
them perfect for expanding and buying 
extra accessories for as your demands grow. 

While backgrounds aren’t the most 
exciting things to think about, they can 
really make your Image pop. Each type 
of background has its pro and cons - it’s 
all about finding what’s right for you. 
Seamless background paper is the most 
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widely used and is available in two widths 
(1.35m and 2.72m). They are available in 
a huge range of different colours and are 
fairly cheap. The cons are that they crease 
and tear easily and will eventually rrm 
out as your trim off the soiled lengths. 
There is also a small range of vinyl 
backgrounds, which are more robust 
than the paper and wipe-clean, but they’re 
only available in a few colours, and they’re 
more expensive too. 

Another option is to use a fabric 
background, which is similar to a giant 
sheet and cheaper than both paper 
and vinyl. The fabric can be stored and 
transported easily, plus simply popped 
into the washing machine when dirty. 

The downside is that the fabric creases 
easily, ruffles around peoples’ feet and 
is not suitable for backgrormd lighting 
effects. Finally, it’s also worth considering 
LastoUte’s collapsible backgrounds. These 
are good quality, very compact, extremely 
portable and very quick to set up. 

You’ve got your first customer, set up 
your studio and you’re ready to go. Most 
people are a little nervous and self- 
conscious within a studio environment, so 
it’s your job to get them to relax: a relaxed 
subject can make or break a shoot. It’s 
time to utilise your interpersonal skills 
and establish a little rapport! Portrait 
photography is as much about dealing with 
people as it is taking pictures, and a litde 
conversation while you’re metering your 
lights can work wonders for your shoot. 

Try to establish a common interest, such as 
travel and holidays. These are often a good 
place to start and tend to invoke happy 




GEL WITH YOUR MODEL ►► 

Adding a couple of coloured gels to your setup 
can make the image more visually appealing. 
Meter your key light (camera left) at fll and then 
increase the colour of the gels until you achieve 
the desired effect. The power needed for the 
gels will vary, depending on the skin and hair 
tone of your model. In this setup the 500w head 
with red gel is mounted on the ground and the 
500w head with blue gel is mounted high above 
the subject on a boom stand 

® Christian Hough 
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KEEP IT SIMPLE 

A two-light setup against biack seamless 
paper really works for this image, which 
makes the most of the landscape framing. 
Meter your key light at 45 degrees (left) 
and then your fill light between one and two 
stops lower (around f5.6-fS). Place the fill 
close to the camera axis (right) to help lift 
those shadows 

© Christian Hough 



Useful tips 

Home studio helpers 

HISTOGRAM AND HIGHLIGHTS: 

The histogram is a useful visual tool to 
help you judge your exposures at the 
time of shooting and assist you in 
spotting and rectifying problems 
straightaway. As you shoot more 
studio photography, you' 1 1 see that the 
histogram will behave differently 
when you change backgrounds and 
lighting. A rule of thumb is to expose 
properly and achieve a full histogram. 
However, if you are shooting on a very 
dark background,you'll notice the 
histogram shift to the left. If you're 
shooting on with a high-key 
background, you should try to achieve 
a fairly full histogram with a noticeable 
spike at the far right-hand edge where 
the highlights arejust clipping. The 
flashing highlight function will help 
you to see if you're clipping that 
all-important highlight data! 

RAW: It always pays to shoot RAW for 
maximum flexibility when adjusting 
images in post-processing. Think of a 
RAW file as a digital negative: it 
contains more information than a 
compressed JPEG and will therefore 
give you the highest level of flexibility 
when it comes to adjusting the 
exposure, contrast and dynamic 
range in your shots for example. It also 
opens the door to more aggressive 
post-shoot noise removal, if necessary. 




BLACK SEAMLESS PAPER BACKGROUND 

» # 




60 X 60SOFTBOX 
ATF5£ 




a SIMPLY BLACK & WHITE 

A single softbox to camera left at fll, a velvet 
hood and black velvet background really give 
this Image tons of shadows. Add a simple black- 
white conversion and you’ve got loads of drama! 
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b 



a HIGH-KEY 
BACKGROUND 

The Lastolite Hilite 
background gets the 
high-key background 
in smaii spaces. Singie 
reflective umbreiia to 
camera ieft at fll, with 
two studio heads in each 
side of the highiight; 
powered background 
iights clipping histogram 




EXPERT ADVICE 

Yoke Matze shares her favourite 
lighting setups and settings 

Yoke Matze is a seasoned portrait photographer and lecturer in 
London, with 20 years of experience. Yoke runs her own portrait 
school in London and her work has been widely exhibited. Digital 
r ^ Photographer meets up with Yoke to find out how she goes about 

_ I her portrait sessions. 

DP: How do you meter your lights? 

YM: For a single light, I meter the reflected light at the subject. 
However, for dual lighting, I tend to meter each light individually. As for a hair light, I carefully 
avoid burning out the highlights and adjust the light depending on the hair of the model. 

DP: Do you have any preferred lightirig setups? 

YM: Not really. I generally work instinctively and react to each person, so have no 'fixed' lighting 
per se. My starting point is always a key light at 45 degrees and a little fill light nearer to the 
camera. I tailor the lighting towards each subject. 

DP: Do you change the lighting when shooting the same subject? 

YM: Once the person feels relaxed and confident I suggest trying something different, both in 
terms of lighting and poses. I usually do this towards the end of a session. 

DP: What are your favourite reflectors for the home studio? 

YM: Less is more. I use a softbox as the main light and an umbrella as a fill. I really like to use a 
single light without a reflector, to create a strong theatrical feel to the image. 

DP: How do you get your subjects to relax? 

YM: I tend to treat them with respect and usually chat before the session. We look at some 
photo books, which help to guide me in terms of the type of photograph the person likes. 
Effectively, the model becomes part of decision-making process. 



LASTOLITE HILITE 



500W 

HEAD 



500W 

HEAD 



SUBJECT 




60X60 
SOFTBOX AT Fll 



D CAMERA 



‘A relaxed subject can help 
to make or break a shoot” 



memories, which naturally 
make the subject feel 
more positive. 

; Get organised and ensure 
that aU of your equipment 
is set up before your 
subject/s arrive. This 
will help you to create 
a relaxed atmosphere 
and concentrate on the 
person in front of the lens. 

It’s now time to guide and 
pose your subject. A good pose 
really makes a photograph, so 
it’s a good opportunity for you 
to think about shape and how 



the lens exaggerates certain aspects of the 
body. You’ll also find that some poses work 
better for women than for men, and vice 
versa. For example, male subjects look 
more masculine when the head remains 
at 90 degrees to the shoulders or leaning 
on the far elbow. A female subject, on the 
other hand, tends to suit a tilt of the head 
towards the near shoulder, with the hands 
placed in the lap. Experiment with lots of 
different poses. Utilise the legs, arms and 
hands to help create shape and interest, but 
be mindful of them getting in front of the 
face. Try purchasing a couple of different 
backless seats and stools and see which 
one works best for your subject. Finally, 
don’t be afraid to get stuck in yourself. 
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Take portraits 
in natural light 



We step out of the studio and use the power of 
daylight to produce black-and-white portraits 
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ASLEEP 

How best to transform a best 
friend’s picture into something 
else? Be prepared when he or 
she is not. It’s not only the eyes 
that produce a nice photograph 
Shot details: Canon EOS ID 
Mark IV with 85mm fl.2 lens at 
85mm, fl.2, l/4000sec, ISO 100 
Lighting setup: Sunny end of 
the day at the beach 

© Nicolas Orillard-Demaire 
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^SURF’S UP 

Munich, Germany. Taken 
on the perpetual wave. The 
bridge just next to this world 
renowned surf site allowed me 
to have this unusual point of 
view. I lived there for two years, 
trying as much as I could to 
get the shot of a surfer 
Shot details: Canon EOS ID 
Mark IV with 70-200mm 
lens at 73mm and f2.8, 
l/320sec, ISO 100 
Lighting setup: Natural light 
on a grey day, diffused through 
clouds and nearby trees 



►►NIKKI 

Mont Saint Michel, France. Not 
the place you'd think about for 
portraiture, but the coast and 
its always-changing weather 
produce a wonderful light for 
black-and-white portraits 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
ID Mark IV with 85mm 
lens at 85mm and fl.2, 
l/3200sec, ISO 100 
Lighting setup: Natural light, 
a bit overexposed to get a 
high-key picture with 
post-production 



‘Natural light portraits provide perfect 
opportunities to work outside the studio 



atural light is a real gift for 
photographers - and a free 

one at that. It’s amazing 
what can be achieved using a 
large window and a few key 
accessories. With a weU-posihoned model 
and the tilt of a reflector, you can achieve 
stunning black-and-white portraits all 
without the flicker of a single studio Ught. 

Natural light portraits provide perfect 
opportunities to work outside the 
confines of a studio. Whether you opt 
for an environmental family portrait in a 
beautiful garden or a moody model shot 
gazing out of a window, there are plenty of 
opportunities to grab hold of. 

When shooting naturally lit portraits 
indoors, your first step should be to 
identify the best light source. Ideally this 
should be a large unobstructed window 
that spans as wide and high as possible. 
Windows that are positioned low to the 



floor are perfect for creating a glorious Ught 
box to illuminate the whole of your subject 
rather than just the face, whereas windows 
positioned very high in the wall or Velux 
windows in the roof space are trickier to 
work with. It’s often useful if the window 
has net curtains as these act as a great 
diffuser to soften the light. For a stronger, 
contrasty look, use bulldog clips to pin the 
nets up and out of sight. 

It’s also worth noting what lies directly 
outside the window. Watch out for objects 
such as cars, painted waUs or dominating 
foliage that could cause colour casts in 
your shots. This obviously is more of an 
issue when shooting in colour, but it can 
also affect the temperature of your shots in 
black and white too. 

When shooting in natural light, you 
need to be aware of its direction and its 
effects and remember soft light is easiest to 
work with. It’s the kind of Ught that hits the 



subject gently on one side of the face and 
tapers out to create soft shadows on the 
other side of the face. 

Hard Ught is direct and is intensified 
when the source is made smaUer. A small 
window, for example, wiU produce a 
harder beam of Ught as opposed to a big 
window. The result of hard Ught is harsh 
shadows and very bright highlights. The 
harsh Ught of the midday sun can create 
unsightly shadows in portraits. Since it sits 
high in the sky at this time, the Ught hits 
the top of the model’s head and produces 
ugly shadows under the nose and in the 
eye sockets. Unless you plan to create an 
edgy, high-contrast portrait, avoid shooting 
in direct sunUght at midday. Look for shady 
areas for a softer effect or head indoors to 
create a window portrait instead. 

For a classicaUy well-Ut window portrait, 
you should position your model side-on 
to the window, creating highlights on one 
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“Watch out for objects or dominating 
foliage that could cause colour casts” 



Kit advice 

Consider this kit to create 
compositions to be proud of 

VELVET 

What it does: Gives you more control over the 
natural light 

Using dark coloured velvet, you can help 
control the light and subtract or ‘dull’ it. 

Black velvet has the most colour absorbing 
properties, although any dark shade will do the 
trick nicely. 




REFLECTOR 

What it does: Bounces light and fills in any 
unwanted shadows 

To bounce light, use a reflector to direct light 
into the face. You can buy reflectors in silver, 
gold and white or you can easily make your own 
using a piece of card covered in kitchen foil. It's 
a cheap, quick fix. 




WINDOW LIGHT 

What it does: Enables you to create portraits 
with natural light while indoors 
Of course the most important thing in any 
photo is the perfect light. A large window is 
all you need to create a stunning portrait in 
black and white. The lower it is to the ground 
the better. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 

Nicolas Orillard- 
Demaire tells us how 
to get great portraits 

What are the main 
considerations for successfui 
portraiture? 

NOD: You need to keep in mind 
that your modei, whether pro or not, wili have a iimited attention 
time frame. Even if it's physically there, the time to catch the iife 
in their eyes can sometimes oniy last five minutes. You need to 
hurry before they get bored. Beauty comes from every single 
person on Earth - you just need to find what exactiy can make 
your subject stand out from the crowd. And be relaxed; talk with 
the person behind the iens. You can see stress on peopie's faces, 
even if they are iaughing. . . 

What are your preferred techniques when shooting in 
naturai iight? 

NOD: More than anything eise, using a very iarge aperture (fl.2) 
to let the bokeh transform the picture, i focus on the eyes and ali 
the rest is 'sweet! I generaily try to catch a moment. I don't reaily 
iike peopie posing for me; Nike naturai poses as they get on weii 
with natural light! 

Do you find certain feces or characteristics work better in 
biack and white? 

NOD: Eor me, wrinkies, freckies, scars and naturai skin texture 



have more character than any hard post-processed fashion 
pictures. These iittle detaiis are often wonders when correctiy 
used in a B&W portrait. They teii the story of a person, as it's part 
of their life. And as beautiful as a picture can be, most of the time 
if you see the 'wow' factor, it is because it teiis you a story. You 
can read the picture, and not just iook at it. 

What is the appeai of naturaiiy iit B&W portraits? 

NOD: Eirst of aii, natural light is free of charge. No need for soft 
boxes, flashes etc. i prefer to shoot when the sun is far from its 
highest point - often in the evening - as this makes hard 
shadows disappear, creates fewer contrast differences and 
gives you a more natural photograph. 

What are your top shooting tips for the genre? 

NOD: Think biack and white. Try to see structures, iines and 
contrast more than coiors. 

- Avoid direct sunlight, especiaiiy between Uam and 4pm. 

- If possible, use prime lenses. Build and optic quaiity is at its best, 
and most of them have a large aperture that enables you to play 
with the depth of field. 

- Eocus on the eyes. Eye contact is a great way to make a portrait 

‘come to iife! 

- Rain and ciouds are your friends - be prepared to get wet! 

- Don't forget to ta!k with the person you are shooting. Try to 
catch attentions and motivate the crew! 

- Act quickiy. The sparkie in a modei's eye can quickly fade. 




►► CERE PHYLE 

I could look directly in his eyes, 
touching his soui, reading a 
part of his past life, full of anger 
and sadness. Quite an Intense 
moment where I needed to 
act quickly 

Shot details: Canon EOS ID Mark 
IV with 85mm fl.2 lens at 85mm 
and fl.2, l/125sec, ISO 100 
Lighting setup: Rainy day In an 
alley of trees, making light and 
shade everywhere on his face 



►►autopablo 

The first model you have Is you! 

A great way to try to test your 
gear and how the light works is by 
taking a self-portrait 
Shot details: Canon EOS ID Mark 
IV with 50mm lens at 50mm and 
f7.1, l/40sec, ISO 100 
Lighting setup: In a dark room 
with natural light coming from a 
window and a small lamp giving a 
bit of directed light 




side of the face and soft shadows on the 
other. This provides a three-dimensional 
look, unlike the flat effect you would 
achieve if you positioned your model 
facing straight towards the window. 

You can use a white wall or white 
reflector on the opposite side to the 
window to bounce light and fill in the 
shadows a little. Likewise, if you needed 
to subtract light, then a black surface will 
help absorb light and tame the highlights. 
Black velvet absorbs light particularly 
well, so pick up a scrap from your local 
textiles shop and mount to a piece of card 
for a low-cost accessory. This is known 
as subtractive lighting. A well-placed 
piece of black card either side of the face 
can produce a wonderful effect, adding 
definition to the temples and cheekbones. 

Since you are relying on nature to 
provide your light, it’s a great help to work 
with a lens that has a large aperture, so 
it can let as much light in as possible. An 
85mm or 50mm lens at fl.8 or even fl.2 
wiU help you achieve stunning portraits 
even when the light is limited. Using a 
wide aperture wrU also mean you can 
achieve wonderfully creamy backgrounds, 
while your subjects, or parts of, remain 
pin-sharp in the foreground. 

Just because you’re shooting in natural 
light don’t let aU your basic portrait skills 
go out the window. Remember the classic 
portraiture rules. Always focus on the 
eyes and ensure they’re the sharpest part 
of your image. Use a large aperture to 
create a good depth of field, throwing your 
background out of focus and keeping the 
attention on your subject. 

Finally, always shoot in RAW if you can. 
This means you have ultimate control over 
your image after it has been captured. You 
can tweak the exposure, add fill light and 
generally improve on things if the lighting 
was not quite as you expected. It’s the best 
back-up plan for when you want to get 
creative post-shoot. 



© Nicolas Orillard-Demaire 
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Take portraits in natural light 





Top tips when shooting in natural light 



1 Avoid shooting when the sun is low in the sky and at 
window level 

2 For a low-cost accessory, use white card to 
bounce the light and black card to help absorb 
and subtract It 

3 For a stralght-on portrait, face your subject straight 
on into the light and use black card either side of the 
face to add shadow definition to the cheekbones 
and temples 

4 By positioning your model around two metres from 
a wall or background you will be able to create a dark 
or black backdrop due to the fall-off of light 

5 Use a reflector on the darkest side of your model to 
balance the light in their eyes 



6 For indoor window shots avoid shooting when the 
sun is low in the sky. When shooting outside, 
embrace the low-lying sun 

7 Fill-in flash can give natural portraits an editorial feel. 
Use it when shooting on the beach to create a 
polished look 

8 Position your subjects away from the sun on bright 
days to avoid squinting 

9 Outdoor portraits work well in the dappled light of 
tree branches. The shadows can produce great 
textures in black and white 

10 For a harsh contrasty effect, position your subject 
next to a window with slatted blinds to create a 
patterned effect on the face 



r 




RAINY PORTRAIT 

The end of a rainy day 
outside shooting with modei 
Soienne. That was her 
first time posing. She has 
such a great presence and 
beautifui eyes 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
ID Mark iV with 85mm 
fl.2 iens at 85mm and fl.2, 
l/200sec,iS0100 
Lighting setup: Taken in 
my garden on a rainy day, 
the foiiage of the trees was 
a usefui diffuser 

© Nicolas Orillard-Demaire 
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Inspirational 

architecture 

Photographer John Kosmopoulos disousses his 
love of capturing the world in monochrome 



All images © John Kosmopoulos 



7 






/ / 



/ / 



FUTURE HISTORY 

The Lee-Chin crystal fagade of the Royal 
Ontario Museum envisioned by the 
great architect, Daniel Libeskind 






/ 
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Inspirational architecture 



F or some photographers, it’s all about 
capturing plenty of bright, vibrant 
colour, but for John Kosmopoulos (www. 
sllverzenphotography.com), it’s all about 
looking beyond colour into the true essence 
of a scene. “Black-and-white photography 
offers a means of simplifying and silencing 
the complexity of any moment while offering 
an emotive and sometimes ethereal quality to 
the experience,” he explains. “Seeing in black 
and white gives you the ability to combine the 
substance of what the subject actually is with the 
essence of what else the subject could be.” 
Kosmopoulos has loved photography for a long 
time. He explains, “I was always fascinated by 
the promise of photography to fufill something in 
me and to balance my life. I have become lost and 
found in its pursuits. My interest in photography 
began when I picked up a Kodak Tourist Camera 
from an antique store for ten dollars. The camera 
didn’t work, but it made me research photography 
in my early twenties. During my first trips around 



Europe, 1 picked up a Sony digital camera to 
take my first real photographs at the turn of the 
millennium. The combination of beautiful scenery 
and the ability to record my experiences for 
posterity through artistic expression enthralled me. 
I was hooked on photography at that moment.” 

For Kosmopoulos, black and white represents a 
“sometimes bold leap into a parallel reality... The 
great thing about digital photography is that you 
can often shape elements of a scene in accordance 
with your own photographic vision. What 1 do 
look for is how colour can be replaced by tones 
and textures, and how contrasting and luminous 
effects can add dimension and depth to any 
photograph. I also look for the geometry of a scene 
for composition and patterns that create shapes 
that I harmonise within the frame and highlight 
when I am in the digital darkroom. When 1 take 
photos of architecture, for example, 1 do consider 
how the light and shadows create interesting 
effects on the building and the surrounding urban 
ecology, but I don’t often feel the need to study the 



CLOUD SEEDER 

“One of my first architectural 
images taken in the Financial 
District of downtown Toronto" 



DUBAI MARINA 

“A six-photo panorama of the 
marina with the twisting Infinity 
Tower as a focal point" 
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scene for hours to get the best possible black-and- 
white photograph for that scene - 1 do consider 
the time of day and weather.” 

Kosmopoulos likens a successful black-and- 
white photograph to a symphony in terms of how 
different elements harmonise and take the viewer 
on a journey. “If you consider my Skdgafoss long- 
exposure photograph of the famous waterfall in 
Southern Iceland, which has been photographed 
by thousands of photographers, it is a study of 
graduated contrasts and selective luminosity 
across elements... Simultaneously, it is a study 
of the graduated importance or presence of 
elements that I want the viewer to notice while 
fading all other elements to make them almost 
extraneous and non-existent. What you notice 
first in the photograph is the waterfall and 
then you gradually notice the inner cavern, the 
silhouetted people, and the trails of water and 
rocks that are demarcated along a crooked 
leading line. By taking this approach, it gives the 
photo a visual cadence of its own, similar to the 
movements of a symphony.” 

Long exposures, in particular, appeal to 
Kosmopoulos and are a key component of his 
signature style. “Long-exposure photography 
captures the fourth dimension of time in 
surreal ways: the clouds stream across the sky, 
waters become velvety smooth and sometimes 
people become ghosts or disappear altogether, 
depending on how long you set your exposure. 
This type of photography is an artistic choice for 
me, but it is something that 1 have come to enjoy 
tremendously. My Future History photograph of 
the Lee-Chin Crystal exterior of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, envisioned by the architect Daniel 
Libeskind, in my home city of Toronto is a good 
example of the long-exposure technique, but also 
the way 1 like to deliteralise a common scene and 
make it my own. My long-exposure technique is 
based on a method I teach participants and those 
1 mentor in my fine-art long-exposure workshops, 
that 1 have come to call my ‘4-8-16 method’: an 
average of at least four minutes at an f8 exposure 
for sharp images with 16 stops of neutral density 
filtration (for those interested, 1 use a 16-stop 
Formatt Hitech Firecrest filter). This method 

“Seeing in black and 
white gives you the 
ability to combine the 
substance of what 
the subject actually 
is with the essense of 
what else the subject 
could be" 
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B A closer look behind 
the camera 

John Kosmopoulos explains the thought 
process that goes into his imagery 




TIME TO FACE THE 
WORLD, TORONTO 

Time To Face The Worldis part 
of my 'Fifth Element' series 
of photographs depicting 
double portraits as a decisive 
moment where both the 
individual and the surrounding 
architecture act as primary 
and interchangeable subjects 
simultaneously to produce a 
harmony of photographic vision 
and voice, to tell a story about 
overcoming the anxieties of 
our times and embracing the 
promise of our collective future. 
This photo, along with my 
Stogafoss image, appeared on 
billboards in Toronto, Montreal 
and Vancouver. 




WARP SPEED, DUBAI 

Warp Speedis part of my 'Dubaiisms' series using a 
deliteralist or almost surrealist approach. It was my way 
of translating the feeling I had when I experienced the 
rush of traffic along the Ell, Sheik Zayed Road. . . And 
envisioning these cars materialising out of hyper-speed 
from the pulsating long exposure clouds. . . I enjoy 
this image is because it is the first time I combined a 
conventional photograph with a long exposure. 

SKOGAFOSS, ICELAND 

Skogafoss is an iconic emblem of the beauty that 
flows out of every part of Iceland. As a long-exposure 
photograph, the image is a fusion of physical perception, 
and autobiographical and metaphorical insight where 
the how and what of taking a photograph becomes 
secondary to why we make the photograph the way we 
do to better understand our motivations as artists. It is 
my way of creating a parallel world that embraces the 
paradox that reality is both negotiable and essential to 
fine-art photography. 








Kosmopoulos’ top 
tips for perfect 
black and white 

O Shoot RAW This will help with maintaining 
as much information in your images as 
possible to be able to make nuanced and 
malleable enhancements. 

O Work in 16-bit Edit your photos as 16-bit 
files as you will obtain a broader and 
deeper level of tones. 

O Think biack, grey and white photography 

Focus on varying grey tones in your 
images with special emphasis on the 
midtones as they add a vibrancy. 

O Look for ‘LEiCA’ patterns Look for lines, 
edges, intersections, contrast and angles 
in the shapes, light and shadows of the 
global and local elements of a photo to 
create a harmonious composition. 

O Use Black-and-white mode If you are 
having a challenging time visualising a 
scene in black and white, use the Black- 
and-white mode while shooting RAW. 

O Work with zonal shape systems Many of 
us are familiar with the linear spectrum of 
the zonal system of highlights, midtones 
and shadows that we see in the dynamic 
range of an image through the histogram, 
but we do not often think of it in terms of 
a system of complementary tones, much 
like in colour... Consider the system as a 
triangle for high-key images or an upside 
down triangle for low-key images. 

O Make Levels and Curve adjustments I 

tend to use both tools within selections 
and the overall image to enhance the 
contrast differentials within the image. 

O Consider presence and absence I often 
consider what subject or parts of an 
image I want to enhance with luminosity 
(presence) to make them stand out more 
while making other parts of an image that 
I don’t want the viewer to focus on, fall into 
the shadows (absence). 

O Use HSL Panel Use the HSL (Hue/ 
Saturation/Luminance) panel in Camera 
Raw or Lightroom for black-and-white 
conversion to maximise tonal ranges. 

The red channel, in particular, will offer an 
almost infrared quality to your images. 

O Print your work Always consider your 
photo as if you are going to print it. It 
may look good on your screen... But 
the true test is the printed image. 
Sometimes you have to boost the contrast 
and sharpening. 




Inspirational architecture 



was developed as a starting point for daytime 
long-exposure photography based on an analysis 
of my settings with many of my long exposure 
photographs. 1 always shoot at 100 ISO in RAW 
format with my camera for maximum control 
of adjustments across highlights, midtones and 
shadows in my images.” 

On occasion, Kosmopoulos also experiments 
with infrared. 'T have also delved into infrared 
long-exposure black-and-white photography (IR- 
LE-BW) for landscape photography. My Ice Tree 
photograph of a lone tree in Southern Iceland is 
an example of where this type of photography 
can offer hauntingly beautiful and dream-like 
qualities. Where the surrounding greenery 
seems covered with snow and the blues of the 
skies absorb the light with darker tones when the 
infrared image is converted.” 

For those who want to improve their own 
black-and-white photography, Kosmopoulos 
recommends mastering a particular subject 
matter before going on to explore as wide a range 
of subject matter as inspiration. "One of the first 
things I impart to others about improving their 
black-and-white photography is to focus your 
efforts on the type of subjects that interest you 
as a photographer and once you achieve a level of 
prowess in that area, embrace other possibilities 
and genres of photography to generalise those 
skills across a variety of fine art pursuits.” 

Don’t just rely on one subject matter for your 
monochrome captures, however, as Kosmopoulos 
recomends pushing yourself artisticlly. “[Some] 
photographers tend to focus on a specific genre 



of black-and-white photography, but I like to 
expand my skills as I believe that the truest 
measure of an artist’s growth is their ability 
to translate the beauty of moments across 
subjects and to delve into their discomfort zone 
more to find a higher inspiration with greater 
aspirations... I also like to impart to burgeoning 
photographers that innovation and evolution in 
photography is not only about where no one else 
has stood, but to stand where others have stood 
and sometimes take a similar photo from the 
same angle with the idea to make it uniquely 
your own, your signature as an artist... Some 
other considerations are to focus on principles 
and not rely on rules of photography too much 
and to think in a series of photos rather than 
individual photos. This will help broaden 
your perspective on a subject or theme using 
dynamic compositions.” 

In the future, Kosmopoulos wants to add to 
his portfolio of mono masterpieces by visiting 
Europe again. “I am hoping to explore the many 
gifts of the United Kingdom in the near future 
and to re-experience Iceland. I am also looking 
forward to doing more workshops nationally 
and internationally, and to further explore 
current projects, partnerships and offers for 
gallery exhibitions.” 



WORLD TRADE CENTRE 

A study in the principles of using 
composition and editing techniques to 
create dynamism in an image 
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Shining a light 
on high 



Take a closer look at how you can master this 
diverse and powerful style of photography 



P hotography is all about capturing the world 

around us in a still image, but where we point the 
lens - and the lighting conditions that we choose 
to shoot in - enables us to be both selective and 
creative in terms of how we choose to present the 
world that we see. 

Taken as an average, most scenes consist of a range of 
different tones, from fairly deep shadows through to relatively 
bright highlights - with the many midtones generally dominant. 

However, some scenes have something a little different about 
them. If you look down a side street or alleyway in a city at 
night, illuminated by perhaps just a single streetlight, much of 
the scene will be in shadow. A faithfully exposed image of the 
scene will be a classically low-key shot. This means that the 
areas of shadow in the image wiU be more visually dominant 
and a low percentage of the photo will consist of brighter 
midtones or highlights. 

Conversely, a scene in which white or pale tones dominate, 
such as a swan against a pale-blue sky, is high key. Once again, 
this can be thought of as an image in which a high proportion 
of the scene is formed of brighter midtones and highlights, with 
darker midtones and shadows pushed aside. 



5 reasons to 

shoot high key: 

01 Very bright or light-toned images are 
instinctively attractive to the human eye. 

02 High key is very flattering for particular subjects 
and scenes. 

03 The format converts into a black-and-white 
style beautifully. 

04 High-key images can be made to look modern 
and dynamic or simple and classic. 

05 High-key studio portraits let you work flexibly 
with your subjects, enabling them to change 
poses without needing to change the lighting. 
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Although, on the face of it, high-key photography 
seems like a fairly clear-cut and definite concept, 
some of the subtlehes and nuances of what 
constitutes a high-key image are flexible. Different 
photographers have shghtly varying ideas of what, to 
them, is a high-key image. 

This is the case when it comes to the creation 
of high-key images in a studio environment. For 
the sake of creative flexibility, photographers don’t 
always strictly adhere to all of the characteristics 
often ascribed to high-key photography. Some 
features of high-key imaging may be used, while 
others are adapted or even completely overlooked. 

Some photographers consider that a true high-key 
image should have limited areas of shadow - and 
lack deep shadows - resulting in low-contrast, soft 
images. However, in recent years a lot of studio- 
based portrait and product photographers have 
eschewed this approach to high key, opting for bright 
but high-contrast images. 

Similarly, tight and relatively pale tones are often 
associated with high key and many images are 
presented in monochrome. However, this is not 
always followed in modern high-key portrait and 
product photography, with strong, bold colours 
being used in place of soft, pastel ones. 

In these situations, the term ‘high key” is used 
slightly differently, referring to high-impact images 
in which the background is a clean, pure white 
and the subject has been purposefully brightly tit. 
Appropriately enough, the key tight is also often 
turned up to a high power setting in these cases. 

Deliberate overexposure of the scene is an element 
of most high-key photography, but it’s really only 
a supplementary step in creating a high-key image. 
What this means is that it’s not generally possible 
to force a high-key image simply by using excessive 
exposure compensation or opening up the aperture 
to the widest possible setting. The most important 
high-key ingredients - whether it’s ultra-bright 
lighting in the studio or a tight and bright colour 
palette in the Held - have to be in place. 

Arguably the form of photography most closely 
associated with high key today is bright studio 
portraiture. Most modern photography studios have 



A high-key studio 
portrait setup 

Three lights are all that’s required to produce 
a strong high-key studio portrait 




High-key portrait setup 



offered this style of lighting, often as their signature 
look, during recent years. 

It’s not hard to see why. Low-key lighting, 
especially when presented in monochrome, lends 
itself well to serious and moody portraits, but isn’t, 
perhaps, quite so appropriate when taking portraits 
of families and young children - which is what many 
commercial portrait photography studios tend to 
specialise in. 

As the areas of bright illumination are relatively 
small within a low-key image - and the lighting 
needs to be carefully positioned in order to achieve 
this look - the subject needs to be fairly static, 
which is of course not always easy to achieve when 
photographing active children. 

However, with high-key lighting, creating an 
abundance of bright tight means that precise subject 
positioning is less important, enabling children the 
freedom to move around the studio space while the 
photographer is still able to capture images. High-key 
lighting is also great for capturing group shots, again 
due to the amount of tight that’s created in this setup. 

As many as four or five separate flash units are 
often used to create high-key portraits in the studio, 
although great results can be achieved using only 
three tights. One of the most important elements of 
the high-key lighting setup is the illumination of a 
pure white backdrop. 



“The subtleties 
and nuances of 
what constitutes 
a high-key image 
are flexible” 

^ HIGH KEY 

This image, with the background 
correctly lit to produce a pure white and 
the right kind of processing applied post- 
capture, is a high-key portrait 



7 MID KEY 

If the background isn't correctly lit, 
even if it appears white to the naked 
eye, it will appear a muddy grey or 
murky pink in the image, resulting in 
an effect closer to mid key 
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High key 
nistogram 



High key 
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This histogram, from a high-key studio 



portrait, demonstrates that there is still a 
good spread of tones present in many high- 
key images and the detail isn't all crowded at 
the far right. 




SIMPLE 

COMPOSITION 

Including just the small group 
of trees, slightly off-centre and 
small within the frame, is an 
ideal compositional approach 
for a high-key landscape shot 



NEGATIVE SPACE 

Negative space in a high- 
key image is restful and an 
effective tool to use. Except for 
the trees, there are no other 
focal points in the scene. 





High key 



MONOCHROMATIC 

The range of tones is very 
limited in this scene, 
providing an almost 
monochrome effect 



Even if the backdrop looks completely white to the 
naked eye, if it’s not separately lit then it could appear 
grey or even a purpUsh shade of pink in your images. 
While the lighting used for the subject - which might 
include a key Light, a fill light and possibly even a 
rim or hair light - is usually dialled up to quite a 
powerful setting in high-key lighting, these lights will 
not ensure a white background, even if a degree of 
overexposure is included. 

In a small studio space, with white walls acting as 
reflectors, it’s often not necessary to use anything 
other than a powerful key light for the subject and 
many photographers favour using fewer lights, so 
that more contrast is created. 

High key is by no means restricted to a studio 
environment and several high-powered flash 
units. In fact, high-key images can be created with 
nothing more than your camera and lens, because 
some scenes are inherendy high key and the right 
composition and exposure is all that’s required. 

Very simple minimalist scenes, with relatively few 
elements and a limited colour range, are often ideally 
suited to high-key shots and there are even certain 
weather conditions that work extremely well for 
capturing high-key images outdoors. 

I Snow is perhaps the best example of this, covering 
I the world in a blanket of white that’s perfect for 
I producing high-key images. Fog and mist are also 
great for high key, especially when combined with 
slight overexposure and conversion to monochrome. 

High-key portraits can also be captured on-location, 
with or without portable lighting and accessories. 

For example, a model can be photographed against 



a cloudy sky or plain wall and, with the right use of 
overexposure, a high-key effect can be produced. 

Of course, access to off-camera flash units - 
including speedlights and reflectors - offers an 
advantage. Outside, a single speedlight in a portable 
softbox can be used as a backdrop, while a second 
speedlight or reflector can be employed to ensure 
correct exposure on the model. Indoors, backlighting 
can again be employed via sunlight coming in 
through a window with net curtains or blinds. 

Obviously, as is very often the case, you’ll have 
more to work with if you capture your images in 
RAW. This will increase your chances of rescuing 
any lost detail, especially on the subject’s clothing. In 
fact, Photoshop enables you to light and expose your 
high-key images with a degree of caution, so you can 
ensure that all skin and clothing detail is retained 
while fine-tuning the brightness and exposure of the 
image in post-capture. 

In addition to the options provided within the 
RAW processing interface, Photoshop and Elements 
both offer a range of tools to improve and enhance 
high-key images. Using Screen blending mode on a 
duplicate layer doubles the brightness of the image 
and this can be combined with blending options for 
fine control. Adding a Gaussian Blur filter can also be 
quite effective with high key and a similar effect can 
be achieved using Diffuse Glow in the Distort section 
of the Filter Gallery. 

Curves and Levels adjustments can both be used 
to lighten an image as well as improve contrast and 
a similar effect can also be achieved by duplicating 
Overlay and Soft Light blending modes. 




Set up for high key 



Getting a studio ready to shoot high-key images is quick and easy 



V 



1 Background lights Getting the lights set up correctly 
to expose the background as a pure white is the first 
step to take in setting up for high-key portraits. Take a 
few test shots to see how it's working. 



2 Softbox The key light is normally fitted with a softbox 
in high-key photography to produce a soft and 
diffuse spread of light. Bigger softboxes will result in a 
broader, softer light. 



3 Power settings Make sure that the power settings on 
the flash units are correctly set. The two background 



4 Use Manual Set the camera to Manual mode (M) and 
unless your flash units are low-powered, avoid a very 
wide aperture as this could result in overexposure. Use a 
shutter speed of l/160sec or l/200sec. 



^ the flash units are correctly set. The two background 
lights should match each other and the key light should 
be dialled to a setting that won't overexpose the subject. 
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Ten ways to use high key 

There's a wide variety of factors that you can alter to produce a 
range of different high-key results 

Be minimalist 

Sparse compositions can be very effective when shooting 
high-key images. Try including some negative space, 
aiong with weil-piaced points of interest positioned off- 
centre or in accordance with the ruie of thirds. 



Take advantage of mono 

Monochrome has an understated simpiicity about it 
that suits high-key photography. From a more practicai 
perspective, biack and white can make it possibie to push 
a high-key image to a greater extreme, as there is no need 
to worry about colour accuracy. 



Reduce the colour palette 

If a completely monochrome treatment doesn't seem 
appropriate, then try lowering the saturation of the image 
slightly or, better still, shoot the image with a limited 
colour palette in the first place. 



Try strong colours 

If you want a break from mono, really bright, vibrant 
colours can look incredibly striking in a modern high-key 
portrait or product image. Such colours would look garish 
and out of place normally, but when combined with high- 
key lighting they can look bold and dramatic. 





Try a lower contrast 

High key is ideal for soft, gentle images with a fairly low 
contrast. This is perfect for creating the impression of 
fragility or beauty. Avoid including anything in the shot 
that should naturally be very dark or black. 

Opt for a high contrast 

Although high-key photography is often associated with 
little or limited shadow, high-contrast high-key images 
have now become very popular. They can look powerful 
and modern, both in black-and-white or vibrant colour. 

Try overexposure 

Although by itself overexposure isn't a means of creating 
a high-key image, deliberately overexposing a high-key 
photo can be very effective. This is often best left to the 
processing stage as it will give you much greater control 
over the results. 



Be cautious with skin 

Although some loss of accurate skin tone in a high-key 
image is fine, particularly when the images are presented 
in black-and-white, it's wise to keep as much detail as 
possible at the shooting stage. 

Improvise 

Shooting high-key images isn't all about lots of flash and 
a fully kitted-out, perfectly white studio. High-key images 
can be captured in a range of different settings, often with 
very little equipment. 

Shoot RAW 

Shooting in your camera's RAW format enables you 
the most possible flexibility when it comes to how you 
process and edit your files. This is particularly useful 
when it comes to perfecting the white balance, retrieving 
lost detail and adjusting contrast. 



4 ^ 
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Control images 
withfiHiers ^ 



Be it for sweeping landscapes or simple portraits, 
black-and-white images are often improved by usini 
the right filter - learn how here 



Images © Matt Golowczynski 
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Master the use of filters 
in digital photography 



± ARCHITECTURE 

Complex architecture with 
strong geometric shapes like 
this building works best if 
there's plenty of contrast in 
your shot. As with the other 
image on this page, an orange 
filter helps to provide this 
contrast boost and really bring 
out the shapes and smooth 
textures of the structure, for 
added impact 

Shot details: Canon EOS 350D 
with 18-55mm lens at 18mm 
andfll,l/100sec, ISO 200 



^ ORANGE FILTER 

Architecture is another 
subject which can lend itself 
well to black-and-white filter 
photography. Here, an orange 
filter has helped separate the 
shadow and highlight details 
in the structure, boosting 
overall contrast 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
24-70mm lens at 24mm and 
fll,l/8sec, ISO 800 



A s with a number of other 
traditional photographic 
practices, filters have 
fallen a little ont of fashion 
since the advent of digital 
captme and manipulation. What was 
once a useful way to control tonality, and a 
way for a photographer to accentuate key 
elements within a scene, has today been 
sadly lost among a number of post-capture 
processing options. 

So what argument remains for the 
use of filters prior to capture? Getting it 
right in-camera offers more than just the 
immediate satisfaction of seeing your 
envisaged results instantly - something 
Photoshop will never be able to replicate. 
Using filters to achieve a particular aim 
hones the photographic eye, and enables 
the photographer to recognise scenes 
with potential for striking black and white 
images. Whether you intervene to bring 
out a few clouds in a landscape, or boost 
contrast in the strong geometry of an 
architectural image, the application of 
filters is a useful one to understand. 

Both coloured and non-colomed 
filters can be used for black and white 
photography. Colomed filters work 
by filtering out certain wavelengths of 
light and letting others through. These 
wavelengths correspond to the different 



colours we see, all of which can be 
created by mixing different proportions 
of red, blue and green light. The role of 
any filter is to change something about 
the light coming into the lens - and by 
using a coloured one we can decide which 
wavelengths ultimately reach the sensor. 

The most common types for black and 
white are red, green, orange and yellow, 
each of which transmit their own colour 
and absorb others. What results is the 
same colour recording lighter next to the 
absorbed colours, which record darker. 
Yellow filters are typically the first port of 
call for landscapes and portraits, as their 
effects retain a neutrality which is lost with 
other filters. As well as lightening yellows, 
they also lighten some reds and greens 
while darkening blues a little - which 
makes them useful for bringing out clouds 
from skies. Orange filters serve a similar 
purpose, darkening blues and greens while 
lightening reds, greens and yellows, the 
result being that blue skies are darkened 
even further to provide a much more 
noticeable contrast. 

With red and green being two of the 
three primary colours, their effects are 
easier to understand: red filters absorb 
blue and green while green filters absorb 
blue and red. A red filter used in the same 
scenario will have the greatest 
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Control images with filters 




Filtertips 
and tricks 







Award-winning 
photographer and 
author Ross Hoddinott 
is as good an authority 
on outdoor photography 
as there is. The author of 
six photography books, 
including The Digital 
Photographer's Guide 
To Filters (2007), Ross 
has previously been 
awarded the accolade of 
‘British Wildlife 
Photographer of the 

Year’, and together with photographer Mark 
Bauer, runs a series of workshops where he 
shares his expertise of South West England with 
other photographers. For more information on 
Ross visit www.rosshoddinott.co.uk, and 
for further details of his workshops visit 
www.dawn2duskphotography.co.uk. 






What camera equipment do 
you use? 

RH: I’m a Nikon user, using both 
D700 and D300 bodies, along 
with a host of Nikkor, Zeiss and 
some Sigma optics. 

Which filter do you find 
the most useful for black and 
white work? 

RH: In my view, the most useful 
filters for atmospheric black and 
white landscape photography 
are neutral density filters, 
particularly extreme density 
versions like the Lee ‘Big 
Stopper’. 10-stop ND filters are 
currently very popular and used 
appropriately they create 
striking, surreal looking results. 
They are particularly effective in 
overcast light and their effect 
suits conversion to mono - 1 
would say they are definitely 
a must-have for black and 
white landscape photographers 
these days. 



Do you have any preferred type 
of filter system? 

RH: For quality and versatility, 
the Lee Filters system is, in my 
opinion, unrivalled. Its 100mm 
size is just large enough to be 
used in combination with super- 
wide angles without vignetting 
occurring, and being 
customisable, you can have one, 
two or three filter slots and also 
add an adapter ring to take a 
polarising filter. 

What tips would you have 
for anyone who is starting out 
using filters? 

RH: Avoid the temptation to 
overuse filters. Filters are 
essential accessories, but their 
effect can be very seductive 
through the viewfinder. 

Although filters are primarily 
designed to correct and enhance 
an image, used incorrectly they 
can also ruin a great shot Just 
as easily! 



ORANGE FILTER 

The medium contrast of 
an orange filter is ideal for 
enhancing landscape images 
such as this one, bringing 
greater contrast to the building 
as well as the sky 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
24-70mm lens at 24mm and 
fll, 1/125, ISO 200 
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Whattolookfor 

Once you’ve only fit one of your lenses. Stepping rings offer a 

decided to invest soiution, with one side screwed into a lens and the 
in a fiiter or two, other into a iarger diameter fiiter. Square filters differ 

the next issue is in that their use isn't dictated by a particuiar fiiter 

which type to go thread, aithough they require an adaptor and holder 

for. Filters may for them to be mounted. Even so, they allow for the 

be circular and same filter to be used across different lenses simply 

threaded onto a by changing the adaptor - which is often cheaper 

lens, or square than the price of an additional filter. Filters also differ 

and mounted in a in how they are made, with resin, glass or polyester 
holder. The advantage of the former is that it’s all you filters being the most commonly used materials, 
need - simply screw it in and you can start shooting. Glass and resin filters are recommended for 
Some also allow you to continue using a lens hood optimum quality - and this will typically be reflected 

when in place. The disadvantage is that it will only in their price - but the former is more susceptible to 

fit one particular filter thread, meaning it may well damage if mishandled. 



“The filter you should use will be the 
same colour as the details in your 
scene you wish to emphasise” 




effect, rendering blue skies and foliage as 
black to introduce a sense of drama. Green 
filters, meanwhile, are perhaps used less, 
but are called upon when shooting foliage. 
Blue filters do also exist, though they aren’t 
used very often within the world of black 
and white photography. 

It’s not just coloured filters that find 
their place in black and white photography, 
though. Polarisers can still be used to 
ehminate reflections and boost contrast, 
just as neutral density graduated filters can 
be called upon to help balance brighter 
areas against darker ones. Furthermore, 
standard neutral density filters are 
especially useful for cutting down the 
exposure by a few stops - particularly 
when a slower shutter speed is desired. 

Knowing which to use in a given 
situation takes some practise, but 
understanding which colours a filter 
absorbs and transmits is key. Broadly 
speaking, the filter you should use will 
be the same colour as the details in your 
scene you wish to emphasise, although 
it’s useful to consider how such a filter 
will affect the other colours in your scene. 
Other filters such as polarisers and neutral 
density types should be used with the 
same considerations, and in the same way, 
as for colour photography. 

As aU modern DSLRs use TTL 
metering to calculate exposure, you’ll 
find that fronting their lenses with a filter 
automatically adjusts the reading. As such, 
it will only be necessary to decide whether 
these exposure settings are stUl suitable 
for the situation, though occasionally you 
may need to apply exposure compensation 
depending on the scene and filter you have 
chosen. One way to work out whether any 
adjustment is necessary is to use hve view 
in conjunction with a histogram, if you 
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camera has both of these options. That 
way you can check whether the exposure 
at which your image will retain a good 
tonal balance, and you will also be able 
to witness the effects your filter has on 
the scene. It’s also a very quick way to 
see whether any vignetting has occurred 
through filter use, which is particularly 
noticeable with circular threaded filters 
used at wide apertures. 

Of course, there’s no requirement for 
you to use a filter for each black and white 
image that you take. Indeed, many won’t 
require one at aU, and some images may 
suffer from an incorrectly used filter. It may 
also be tempting to reach for the strongest 
filter you have for the greatest effect, but 
these will not always be suitable. You 
will need to bear in mind that filters tend 
to work best in fine conditions, such as 
when there is already a good contrast in 
the scene. In the case of a landscape, for 
example, this could be when there are 
already defined clouds against a deep 
blue sky. 



►►YELLOW FILTER 

The subtle contrast of a yellow 
filter has helped separate the 
main focus in this image from 
the surrounding buildings 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
2470mm lens at 24mm and 
fl0,l/160sec, ISO 400 



Z POLARISER 

A polariser was used in 
this image, which has 
helped Increase the contrast 
between the blue sky and the 
white clouds 

Shot details: Canon EOS 350D 
with 18-55mm lens at 18mm 
andfll, 1/lOOsec, ISO 200 






Compareand contrast Thedifferingeffectsofcolourfi Iters 




As different as the colours 
are in this image, the biack 
and white conversion 
shows how simiiarly the 
two colours have recorded 
in tones. Different colour 
filters show the ways in 
which this can be altered, 
either by a red filter to 
make the flower brighter 
than the background, or 
a green filter to make it 
appear darker. 



ORIGINAL COLOUR 

Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
24-70mm lens at 70mm and fS, 
l/40sec, ISO 400 



BLACK AND WHITE 

Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
24-70mm lens at 70mm and f8, 
l/40sec, ISO 400 



GREEN FILTER 

Shot details: Nikon 0700 with 
24-70mm lens at 70mm and f4, 
l/25sec, ISO 400 




RED FILTER 

Shot details: Nikon 0700 with 
24-70mm lens at 70mm and f4, 
l/lSsec, ISO 400 
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Master composition 



composition 



Follow this in-depth guide to discover the principles of 
good composition in black-and-white photography 



PERSPECTIVE 

To accentuate 
perspective, choose 
your lens and 
viewpoint carefully. 
A wide-angle lens and 
a central viewpoint 
will emphasise 
distance within a shot 
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Shooting skills 



Rules of composition: when 
to use and when to break. . . 




± PATTERN 

Look for pattern and texture 
in your subjects. These can 
produce great abstract images 
if photographed close-up, or 
add interest to an otherwise 
flat image 



C omposition is a tricky 

thing to master. Unlike the 
technical aspects of picture- 
taking, composition cannot be 
measured like exposure, white 
balance or focus. It’s a subjective thing that 
requires personal taste and an appreciation 
for a range of aspects such as line, shape, 
perspective and value - to name a few. 

Without a solid set of rules, composing 
photographs well can feel a little 
overwhelming. Over the next few pages 
you will discover some of the aspects that 
contribute to a well-composed shot. It’s up 
to you to figure out the best combination 
for your shot, put them into practice and 
assess how you can use them to emphasise 
your scene. It’s about self-expression and 
evoking mood and atmosphere, rather 
than replicating the scene as your camera 
sees it. The word ‘composition’ is defined 
as ‘a mixtrue of ingredients’ - here we’U 
provide the ingredients, but then it’s yoru 
job to make the cake. 

One of the first things you need to 
establish in your scene is what to keep and 
what to discard. As a photographer it’s your 
job to actively edit yoru scene to get the 
best from it. This could mean waiting for a 
person to get out of your shot, gardening a 
few distracting blades of grass away from 
the flower you want to photograph or 
simply deciding to only photograph part of 
the scene rather than all of it. If you learn 
one thing about composition, the key is 
to simplify your scene as much as you 
can. Photographing the bare essentials will 



provide a far more striking image than a 
muddle of conflicting elements screaming 
at the viewer from every direction. A 
simple crop, moving in closer or removing 
the urmecessary extras can all work 
wonders to help you achieve top shots. 

Once you’ve decided what to retain and 
what to discard, the next job is to consider 
yoru viewpoint. You can easily transform a 
scene by looking at it from above or below. 
Assess the available vantage points of the 
scene and consider whether it could look 
better shot from a different angle or height 
other than eye level. This approach can 
transform bland objects into something 
exciting and original. A spiral staircase can 
really benefit from being photographed 
from above, in order to emphasise the 
height and curve of the structure. Likewise, 
a monument or large imposing structure 
can be made to look even more dramatic 
by shooting from below and looking 
upwards, exaggerating its height. 

This leads us nicely onto the idea of 
perspective. Our eyes are capable of 



determining the depth and perspective 
of scenes before us, such as never-ending 
turmels and rolling mountains in the 
distance. However, the camera needs a 
helping hand to transform what would be a 
flat photograph into the depth-filled image 
that we see before us. If yoru scene would 
benefit from a bit of oomph in the depth 
department, then this can be controlled 
with a carefully considered choice of lens 
coupled with a decent viewpoint. 

To exaggerate the effect of distance in 
a turmel or a long straight road, for 
example, you need to emphasise the 
converging verticals - a term referring to 
appearance of the scene squeezing to a 
point in the distance. Do this by using a 
wide-angle lens, which will exaggerate 
the width at the start of the scene and the 
narrowness at the back. Position yourself 
centrally so the converging lines look 
longer and consider giving the camera a 
slight upward tilt to maximise the sense of 
distance between the beginning and end of 
the scene. 



“Offsetting your subject 
towards the corners of the 
frame helps to create a 
more free-flowing image” 



Importantelements A briefguideto some ofthe most oft-used rules of oomposition 



SYMMETRY DEPTH OF FIELD 

Be careful when considering symmetry When organising space, depth of field 

in your images, as it can be too easy for can play a big role in how the image will 

the viewer to flit over it. For a decent look. Think about what you want to see 

symmetrical image to work, there needs to sharp and then adjust your depth of field 

be a sense of tension, which can be created accordingly. Macro shots generally look 

by elements of suspense or surprise. best with the background out of focus. 




MOMENTS IN TIME TEXTURE 

If your scene is a source of action. To really appeal to the viewer's senses, 

pre-focus in order to capture the moment incorporate texture into your shot. The 

in time. Anticipation is key, so be prepared appearance of texture can be heightened 
and choose your moment carefully. with the aid of good lighting. A light source 

Alternatively, use Continuous Shooting raking across the textured surface will 

mode to capture a sequence in time, exaggerate it beautifully. 
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TONE 

Tone relates to the full range of greys 
present in the scale from the blackest 
black to the purest white. For a tranquil 
appeal, it’s best to aim for low-contrast 
images. To emphasise extremes, opt for a 
high-contrast effect. 



To take an Image that really 
appreciates form, look out for 
areas of shading within your 
subject. The greater degree of 
shading and number of tones 
there are, the more pleasing 
the subject. Position yourself 
to capture as many shades 
as possible. 



COLOUR 

Assess your main subject 
and consider whether It will 
benefit from colour treatment. 
A bleak black and white scene 
can sometimes be made 
more dramatic by selectively 
colouring a single element. 
Pick out key items from your 
Image and emphasise them 
using this technique. 



Just as lines are important to perspective, 
they also play a vital role in other aspects of 
photography too. The term ‘leading Unes’ is 
frequently thrown around in photography 
and refers to structural elements in a 
photograph that lead the viewer’s eye into 
the picture. The most obvious line used 
in photography is that of the horizon - a 
perfectly straight line by which everything 
else is arranged around. Just think how 
obvious it is when a scene has a skewed 
horizon - it’s the epitome of distraction 
and a serious schoolboy error, which 
separates the amateurs from anyone more 
serious about their photography. There 
are plenty of man-made lines to think 
about too, including buildings, power lines, 
cranes, vehicles and structures. Think 
about how lines feature in your scene and 
where they are leading. Are they a main 
feature of the scene? Are they leading your 
viewer into the scene or are they causing 
a distraction to the main event? Consider 
your viewpoint and perspective to estabhsh 
how you can make the lines work well 
in the scene. For example, certain Unes 
impart different quaUties. A diagonal can 
give the impression of speed, curves can 
have a calming influence and angular lines 
often impart a sense of discord. 

A great example of this is with fine art 
photography, which reUes on the soft 
curves of the body to achieve a calming 
natural flow throughout the image. A 
racing car’s speed can be accelerated by 
capturing it on a diagonal or a slight tUt, 
while an abstract image is given energy 



USE OF LINES 1 



Lines can help draw the 
viewer Into the shot and 
direct them to the point 
of focus. Alternatively, 
they can also act as a 
distraction, so be careful 
how the lines In your 
scene lav — 
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SPACE 

When photographing moving subjects, aiways 
ensure there is room in front of them. This gives 
the picture a sense that there is room for your 
subject to move into and emphasises their journey 
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RULE OF THIRDS 

The ruie of thirds is a common practice 
for many photographers. This 
compositionai technique works by dividing 
the scene using a grid system of two vertical 
and two horizontal lines, dissecting the 
image into thirds. 

The ideal placement of your subject 
should be at one of the points where the 
lines intersect. Decide in which of the 
four intersections you want to place your 
main subject and then compose the scene 
accordingly around it. Obviously not every 
scene will line up precisely with the grid, but 
a rough adherence to the rules will provide 
you with a well-composed image. 

Many cameras come with a display 
option which can be turned on, 
superimposing a grid on top of the image 
on your LCD or within your viewfinder for 
accurate rule of thirds composition. The rule 
of thirds is generally a good system to go by 
when in doubt, but be careful not to rely on 
this theory for shot after shot, as images will 
become bland and unexciting. Some of the 
best photographs come about by knowing 
the rules and consciously breaking them. 
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“Just think how obvious it is when a 
scene has a skewed horizon - it’s the 
epitome of distraction and a serious 
schoolboy error, which separates the 
amateurs from anyone more serious” 



and dynamism by accentuating its angles 
and edges. Pick a theme you want to 
emphasise and use the available lines to 
your advantage. 

Line usually gives way to shape, which 
is another important compositional 
aspect you should be considering in your 
photographs. Shape can appear from 
unsuspecting influences such as light 
and tone. Consider the striking effect 
of a silhouette cast on a stonewall, or a 
bundle of bright fuchsia petals forming 
an interestingly shaped cluster on a 
pathway. Alternatively, shapes that can be 
misinterpreted as something else can also 
make interesting images - clouds, trees 
and close-up shots of vegetables often offer 
quirky shapes within them. Whatever your 
shape, it’s important to think about the 
balance within the image. Where there 
are a variety of shapes in the scene, the 
largest or darkest in tone wiU generally be 
the dominator. Ask yourself whether this is 
the effect you want to achieve - if not, then 
recompose the shot so the dominating 
shape is no longer in the scene. Some 
shapes, however, can actually go a long 
way in helping to define the main subject. 
Blacked-out areas such as silhouettes offer 
an ideal opportunity to frame or accentuate 
a coloured part of the scene and bring it to 
the forefront of attention. 

Successful composition relies heavily on 
a good sense of framing. A badly framed 
image will leave your subject looking lost 
and unimportant. Remember that - thanks 
to cropping - you are not restricted to the 
aspect ratio of your camera. It’s important 
to visualise how you see the final picture, 
and compose your shot m accordance with 
this vision. The actual cropping process 
can be done in-camera or in Photoshop 
later on, but bear in mind you’ll sacrifice 
image quality if you choose to go with the 
latter option. Another important factor is 
the placement of the subject within your 
frame. Amateurs will commonly place their 
subject centrally in the scene, which rarely 
makes for an engaging image. Offsetting 
your subject towards the corners of the 
frame creates a more free-flowing image 
and offers suspense. It’s important to give 




living subjects room to move into. For 
example, if you photograph a local walking 
down the street from left to right, place 
the man on the left and leave space on 
the right for the man to metaphorically 
walk into. For objects, sizing should be 
considered. A macro shot of a flower 
looks so much more dramatic when it’s 
positioned to fiU the frame, whereas it can 
look rather puny in an expanse of space. 

A clever compositional technique 
is to look for a frame within a frame. 
Shooting a scene through a window 
gives viewers a chance to step back, 
separate themselves and get a sense of 
what it feels like to be the photographer. 

These are just a few of the elements that 
should be considered when composing 
an image. Your job as a photographer is to 
determine the importance of each element 
in the scene and react accordingly, making 
sure the right parts are emphasised. It’s 
your photo, and you have a certain set of 
emotions and ideals you want to convey. 
Composition wiU help you express these 
emotions, taking a regular scene and 
transforming it into something with 
meaning that’s personal to you. 

Composition is something that is always 
done, whether you’re a good photographer 
or a bad one. What distinguishes you from 
the bad photographer is the ability to know 
how to compose your shot weU. Taken 
on board, these pointers will help you 
consider the scene and its outcome before 
you press the shutter. 



GOLDEN SECTION 

The golden section is a 
compositional rule, which 
hails from a twelfth-century 
Italian mathematician 
known as Fibonacci. This 
historical figure is famed for 
his discovery of a number 
sequence, which starts with 
0 and 1. The series forms 
by adding the previous two 
numbers together, hence the 
formation: 0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 
13, 21, 34, 55, 89, etc. 

When you divide each 
successive pair, you come up 
with a result of 1.6, Known 
as the ‘golden number' 
as highlighted by the 
Greek letter Phi, this is the 
essential key to mathematics 
and proportions, which is 
where composition comes 
into the picture, 

A rectangle can be 
divided into golden number 
proportions, which is meant 
to demonstrate harmony 
in an image. This ratio can 
be used to decide where 
to place the main subject, 
where to place the horizon 
and generally how to divide 
the frame. As always, this 
is not a fix-all solution and 
should be used with care. 
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Understand 

metering 

Whetheryou’re shooting on the move or have all 
the time in the world, it pays to know metering 

on 

-tuning your images... 



Shooting skills 



▼ GOOD LIGHT 

The low sun hits the subject 
side-on; the beach and sky are 
illuminated enough to balance 
all shades, ideal for applying 
Pattern metering 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
SOD with 28-70mm lens at fS, 
1/lOOOsec, ISO 200 



W ith an overwhelming 
number of camera 
settings at your 
disposal, it’s easy to 
convince yourself to 
stick to a few basics. Apply the shutter 
speed, stick to your favourite aperture and 
away you go - click, job done. However, 
by taking time out to delve deeper into 
your gear’s capabilities, you suddenly arm 
yourself with a wealth of creative arsenal 
that will make your work stand out from 
the crowd. AH those fine tweaks and handy 
tools will finish the job off nicely. Metering 
modes are a testimony to all this. 

When you start off, it will be a case of 
trial and error; the more you push 
yourself creatively, and the more images 
you take, sooner or later you will grasp 
an understanding of how to interpret 
what metering mode is best suited to any 
number of given scenarios. 

Metering modes offer you the chance 
to stick with an overall Pattern mode, or to 
step out of your comfort zone and become 
that little bit more experimental. These 
modes take light readings, work out what’s 




what and aims to make sense of them. The 
metering itself does not work off colour 
but rather the reflected light itself, trading 
off the good, the bad and the ugly until 
the exposure settles on what is best for the 
mode you’ve chosen. 

Some cameras will have at least three 
metering modes, while most will have 
four, and not all of them will be called the 
same thing. For instance, one of these 
modes covers pretty much everything; 
a kind of Jack of aU trades that is often 
referred to as 'Pattern metering’. Canon 
will can this ‘Evaluative metering’, Nikon’s 
choice of flavour is ‘Matrix’, Olympus goes 
for ‘Electro Selective Pattern’, Sony has 
‘Multi-pattern’ and so on. While aU brands 
and makes have their own unique way of 
dealing with Pattern metering, in essence 
they all do the same thing. 

Almost all these brands wiU share 
names for the other modes, namely 
Centre-weight, Partial and Spot, which 
will make using terminology in this article 
about 75 per cent easier! Just to throw a 
spanner in the works, some brands will 
allow you to make tweaks to Centre-weight 
mode with various allowances of how 
much of the image is metered. While we 
try to make sense of them in this small 
piece, it is strongly advisable to read up 
on your camera’s manual for a more in- 
depth understanding. 

If you are in the good habit of taking 
your camera everywhere, then it helps to 
leave the settings to something simple like 
Pattern metering. Most brands, if not all, 
do a sterling job of evaluating the entire 
composition, which is ideal for those 
moments of spontaneity. There will often 
be times when you are more concerned 
about bagging a photograph on the move 
and have little to no time to spend messing 
about with the complexities of fine-tuning. 

When you’re shooting street candid 
photography sporting events or wildlife, 
captruing the moment is much more 
crucial, so it seems common sense to 
leave the camera to work out all the 




Know your modes Metering jargon messing with your mind? Allow usto help... 
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PATTERN 
METERING 

This ‘do-it-all’ mode is 
great, but you're at the 
mercy of what the 
camera ‘thinks: rather 
than what you actually 
see. For most occasions. Pattern metering is good for when 
there's a good mix of tones in the entire scene. Street scenes, 
landscapes without too much shade, your standard family 
snaps - all of these are fair game. Pattern metering is also 
good if you're on the move, in search of those elusive 
decisive moments. Depending on your camera model, this 
could also be called Matrix, Honeycomb, Evaluative, 
Segment or Multi-zone metering. On some cameras, this is 
the default setting. 
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CENTRE- 
WEIGHTED 
AND PARTIAL 
METERING 

Metering in 
Centre-weighted mode 
will evaluate the entire 
scene yet throw strong emphasis on the central part of the 
image, anything from ten per cent upwards. Some cameras will 
allow you to make adjustments to coverage. This is a great 
mode if you want to concentrate on a main foreground topic. 
Partial metering falls between Spot and Centre-weight, while 
ignoring the area outside its limit. There's often a preference 
trade-off between Centre-weight and Partial depending on the 
brand of camera or creative leaning, but if you're going for 
portraits, experiment with both until you get the best results. 



Shii 
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SPOT 
METERING 

This metering 
models where 
creative flair truly 
comes into its 
own. The area you 

expose is pinned down to around 1-3% at the centre, 
although some camera models allow you to switch the 
spot position to any active focus point. This is the most 
accurate mode purely because you read from a minute 
area: this also makes it the most difficult way to meter, 
but with practise you'll soon understand how it can apply 
to unusual lighting situations. It's the most difficult 
metering mode to perfect, but once you've mastered it, 
it's hard to let go! 
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A chance to 
get creative, 
a choice was 
made to biow 
the highiights on 
the outside to 
throw emphasis 
on how smaii 
the peopie are 
in reiation to 
the cave. Spot 
metering was 
used on a darker 
area of the cave 
Shot details: 
Canon EOS 
SOD with 
10-22mm iens 
atf3.6,l/10sec, 
iS0200 



The main 
focus area 
here is the foot 
griii. Centre- 
weighted, you 
are drawn 
deep into 
the centre 
Shot details: 
Canon EOS 
400D with 
10-22mm 
lens at fS.6, 
l/160sec, 

ISO 100 



Centre-weighted 
around the hut, as 
the subject matter 
dominates the 
composition 
Shot details: Canon 
EOS SOD with 
28-70mm lens at fS, 
l/2S0sec, ISO 200 
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Middle grey 

Mid-grey is what your camera will try and 
return the exposure to. If your 
composition is awash with darker light 
areas then there's every chance your 
metering will struggle to producea 
desirable exposure, depending on the 
end result you want. A handy item to 
carry around is a grey card (18% grey) 
for the purpose of metering. Most 
camera shops will sell these , or do some 
online bargain hunting. 

Some websites will display a portrayal 
of a grey card, but keep in mind the 
brightness and various calibrations a 
monitor gives off; hardly an ideal 
scenario for comparing an object in the 
real world with a bright picture on a 
monitor. These cards will usually be 
labelled 18% grey, as most metering 
systems are calibrated to this figure. You 
will need to hold or place the card in front 
of the lens, then adjust the exposure 
accordingly. Place the card down, 
recompose, and then take the final shot. 
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Here a good amount of 
light hits all sides of the 
main subject, perfect for 
Partial metering 
Shot details: Canon EOS 
SOD with 28-70mm lens at 
fS.6, l/250sec, ISO 200 



Understand metering^ 
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Bracketing 



There will always be the odd occasion where a scene will prove a 
nightmare to capture. Luckily for us digital photographers, we have 
another trick up our sleeves - bracketing. In your camera's menu there 
will be an option to bracket three images, with the ability to toggle how 
light and dark you want your images either side of a normal exposure. 
This is by no means a get-out clause and shouldn't be viewed as a 
replacement to metering, but you get a fighting chance to pin down the 
correct exposure, should the metering be fooled. Things can still go 
wrong when bracketing, and the same metering rules apply when 
taking readings. If you are content that you have done all you can yet still 
want to bracket, then invest in a tripod and cable release. 

Make sure your set-up is as solid as possible, then fire off your 
bracketed shots. The first shot you take will be a midway exposure, the 
second will usually be darker and the last shot will be lighter. Because 
they have been taken using a tripod, there's a chance that all three 
images have the exact composition with little or no camera shake. 
When you finally download them, you have the option of blending these 
images in a photo-editing program to create a combination of all three 
exposures. The quickest way to bring out light and dark areas is to use 
the Dodge and Burn tools in Photoshop. However, there's the danger of 
destroying image quality. 




Many tonal 
differences 
going on in this 
image. Spot 
metering was 
taken from the 
side of a pillar; 
the mid-tone 
helps balance 
out the rest 
Shot details: 
Canon EOS 
BOD with 
28-70mm 
lens at f5.6, 
l/200sec, 

ISO 200 




ii 

An opportunistic 
shot. Pulling 
the car over, 
the camera was 
whipped out 
left in Pattern 
mode, leaving 
only shutter and 
aperture to 
worry about 
Shot details: 
Canon EOS 
400Dwith 
10-22mm lens at 
f8,l/200sec, 
ISO 100 





Partial metered for 
the background 
using the entire 
dark tunnel area 
to frame the image 
Shot details: 
Canon EOS BOD 
with 10-22mm 
lens at f8, 
l/60sec, ISO 200 



“When you’re shooting street candid 
photography, sporting events or 
wildlife, it’s common sense to leave the 
camera to work out the metering” 



metering and to average things out. Of 
course, we do not want to rob ourselves 
of having ultimate creative control, but it 
is in these spontaneous moments where 
your favourite player scores a goal, or 
when someone has a Laurel and Hardy 
moment where they slip on a banana skin 
that you wiU kick yourself if you spend 
any more than a few seconds mulling over 
the best metering mode, let alone any 
other settings. 

If you’re in the habit of grabbing quick 
close-up portraits of people out and about, 
then you can easily get away with leaving 
the metering set to Centre- weight or Parhal, 
as for most of the time it’s the head shot 
that’s important, far outweighing the 
lesser important background detail. This 
is often thrown out of focus, especially 
when using a very wide aperture at close 
proximity to the main subject matter. Spot 



metering comes into its own when you 
have plenty of time to play with and can 
afford to properly assess the entire scene, 
picking out those mid-grey or mid-tonal 
areas with a fine-toothed comb, which will 
in turn lead to a superb overall balance of 
light tones. 

A great exercise to try out when Spot 
metering is to switch your gear into 
Monochrome. In doing so, you are then 
free to play target practise with those 
mid-grey areas and seek out the best 
overall exposure. Take exposures at 
different settings, then check the results 
on your monitor when you get home; 
you’ll soon see the difference in your 
photographic work. After a few trials, 
switch to colour and pick out those neutral 
hues. It may well take a few attempts, but 
stick with it. Before long, it will become 
second nature. 
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BRACELET 

Macro abstract image of a metallic 
braceiet taken straight on in a light 
cube with a single speedlight to the 
left providing the only illumination 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
U05mm lens and fl4, l/15sec, 
ISO 200 

© Chris Humphreys 
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Shooting skills 



/ 




“All you need is the world around you and your camera. 
There are no rules - just you and your imagination” 



^HEADBOARD 

Headboard in a hotel bedroom, 
the reflective quality of the 
tiles caught the light well to 
make a good abstract subject 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 
50mm lens and fl.4, l/80sec, 
ISO 200 



►►PETALS 
(TOP RIGHT) 

Macro shot of a Zinnia, the 
new petals in the centre of the 
flower have yet to fully unfurl 
and are almost unrecognisable 
as petals 

Shot details: Nikon D80 with 
105mm and f25, 3sec, ISO 100 



A bstract photography is one of 
the hardest gemes to define. 

One man’s abstract is another 
man’s fine art. Purists would 
say that to be truly abstract 
an image must no longer represent reality 
or contain any recognisable objects. But 
where’s the fun in that? Perhaps an abstract 
image should be one which generates 
intrigue and makes you question what you 
are looking at. Or an image that is instantly 
recognisable but makes you see something 
in an entirely new way. 

An early pioneer of abstract photography, 
Lester Hayes, took photographs of 
everyday objects and showed them 
in a different way using only a Kodak 
Instamatic camera. He once commented 
that everything is beautiful when 
photographed from the proper angle and 
under the right lighting conditions. He 
looked for opportunities to create abstract 
images from whatever he chanced upon. 

However, much of abstract photography, 
even the early work of Lester Hayes, used 
colour as a means of creating abstraction 
and interest. So what happens when 



you take colour out of the equation? We 
are simply left with shades of grey. In a 
way this makes the life of the abstract 
photographer even simpler - we just need 
to concentrate on tones, shapes, lines and 
light. Colour cues can help us identify 
objects, so removing this reference makes 
the task of abstracting an object easier. 

The great thing about this genre is 
that there are no rules - apart from 
composition, perhaps. Exposure, focus, 

ISO and shutter speed are simply a means 
to an end to achieve a pleasing image. 
Opportunities are aU around - they might 
be a very small scale or set within a wider 
context, but you need to train your eye and 
practise some simple techniques to make 
the most of them. 

Look for rhythm and repetition in 
objects, nature and the built environment. 
Objects that repeat and align can make 
great subjects for abstract photography; 
balustrades in a stair, street lights, trees in a 
wood. Remember that, for black and white 
abstract photography, you need to think in 
terms of light and shade. Is a shadow cast? 
Is the shadow more interesting than the 



subject and can that be used as a way of 
creating abshaction? 

Probably one of the most commonly 
used methods of creating abstract 
photography is macro. Taking recognisable 
objects and closing in to see detail that is 
usually missed by the human eye is a great 
way to create srureal images. Removing 
colour cues from a macro shot of a plant, 
for instance, can make for a very abstract 
image. Look for macro subjects that 
contain a large amount of surface detail 
and conhast which will work well when 
converted to black and white. 

There are many abshact subjects in 
architecture and the built environment, 
probably because buildings contain a 
good amount of repetition and structural 
elements within larger compositions. 

Light plays a vital role in successfully 
capturing a black and white abstract image; 
architecture provides opportunity with 
reflections and transparency. Look also 
for geometric patterns within structrual 
elements, repetition of shucture and 
interaction with light and shade can 
produce strong compositions. 
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B8M/ abstracts^il 





BALUSTER 

Looking down a void with 
vertical balustrading 
gives an unusual view. 
The shot needed to be 
handheld so the ISO 
was ramped up and the 
VR lens helped to keep 
the shot stable at a slow 
shutter speed 
Shot details: Nikon 
D700 with 16-35mm 
' f4 lens at 18mm and f5, 
jS|l/30sec, ISO 2500 



Simple 

lighting setups 

How to light your abstracts 

Abstracts can be done anywhere at any 
time, but it is useful to practise with objects 
around the home. A simple lighting setup 
can assist, particularly if the image is to be 
converted to black and white. A single light 
source will create dynamic shadows and 
tonal contrast. 

SINGLE WINDOW 

Natural light is free, but it isn't particularly 
controllable. There are, however, some things 
you can do to introduce some level of control. 
Think simple; a darkish room with a single small 
window will provide a good soft light source 
that will produce very pleasing ambient light. A 
reflector can be used on the opposite side to 
bounce light back onto the subject and a sheet 
or blind to limit the light intensity. 




LIGHT CUBE 

Light cubes come are usually associated with 
product photography; however, they offer a 
huge degree of flexibility and are very easy 
to set up and use, so are well suited to taking 
abstract shots. The subject in the cube can be 
lit from any number of lights or flashes around 
the sides. To keep things simple, start with 
the flash to the left or right and experiment 
with different shades of infinity background 
to affect how the light reflects around the 
cube. The advantage a light cube offers more 
control over ambient light than either a natural 
light or shot through umbrella setup, but at the 
expense of flexibility. 




UMBRELLA 

Shoot through umbrellas turn your flash gun 
into a soft light source for minimal expense. 
The single light umbrella setup is also portable, 
giving you more options for subjects to shoot. 
Set your flash to remote setting and use your 
built in flash or a wireless flash trigger to trip 
the flash. You need to try to minimise the 
effect of natural light in the room so use a 
combination of aperture and shutter speed to 
underexpose the image by 2-3 stops. You then 
control the flash from the camera, turning It up 
and down accordingly. 
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FROST PLANT 

A heavily framed plant 
shot agaitft a dark 
background with levels 
adjusted to create a high 
contrast abstract. The 
centre of the plant was 
placed at the intersecting 
thirds for strong 
composition 

Shot details: Nikon D80. 
18135mm lens at 135mm 
and f22, 2.2 sec, ISO 100 



Take this shot 

A cardboard box with cut-out sides and 
transiucent fiim or thin paper taped to the sides 
makes a surprisingly effective home-made light 
cube. A larger sheet of paper rolled up the back of 
the box on the inside of the box can create an 
infinity background and a single remote flash on 
either side of the box gives an even but dynamic 
lighting effect. 

1 Setting up Set up your home-made light cube 
on a table, put your camera on a tripod and if 
possible use a macro lens, or at least one with 
close focusing capability. A piece of blu-tack is 
useful for positioning your object at different 
angles. Set your camera to manual and select a 
fairly narrow aperture (even a narrow aperture will 
give a shallow depth of field at macro distances). 





2 Position fiash Position your flash to the left or right of the 
box, experiment with the angle of the flash and with the distance 
it is from the box. Start with a setting of l/30th power - this will 
give you plenty of scope for increasing or decreasing the 
intensity. You want the flash to be providing most of the light, so 
set your camera to underexpose the object. 




3 Adjust, rotate and crop With an abstract image we 
can take some liberties with post-processing. Cropping, 
rotating and flipping the image can all be used to create a 
stronger composition. Use the ‘black & white' adjustment 
layer tool to convert the colour image to B&W - this enables 
you to take control of the individual colour channels and make 
finer adjustments. 
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Boost micro contrast 

Black-and-white imagery is all about tones and 
contrast - as a general rule it is good to try to make 
your darkest part of the image black and the 
lightest pure white. Use levels adjustment to 
achieve this. Curves are usually used to increase 
contrast and create the 'pop' in an image: however, 
curves can sometimes affect the overall balance of 
a photograph. 

This useful trick in Photoshop will enable you to 
create a controllable amount of micro contrast 
without affecting the overall tonal balance of your 
image. This can be used on colour images also but 
works particularly well with black and white: 



1 Adjust levels Open your black-and-white abstract 
image, using the Levels tool in Photoshop, hold down 
Cmd/Ctrl and Alt then slide the left and right markers in 
on the histogram until you can just see clipping in both 
the highlights and the shadows (represented by patches 
of black and white). 



2 Duplicate and high pass Hit Cmd/Ctrl-rJ to 
dupl icate the background layer. Then go to 
Filter>Other>High Pass. Within the High Pass filter 
use the slider to increase or decrease the effect. This 
is resolution-dependent, so for 300dpi images a 
figure of around 60-80pixels works well. Once you are 
happy, click OK. 

3 Soft light Click on the layer blending modes 
(top of the Layers palette), and start by selecting 
'soft light'. You will see the effect this has on the 
micro contrast of the image by toggling the layer 
on and off. You can use the opacity slider for the 
high pass layer to lessen the effect if wish. 



Patterns often help us to identify objects 
whether they are organic or man-made. 

But taken out of context, a pattern itself can 
become abstract. Bark from a tree may be 
instantly recognisable, but its own pattern 
and rhythm can stiU be considered abstract. 
Deep bark with plenty of texture works 
well when photographed under strong 
sunlight, remembering that aU we are 
interested in for black-and-white abstracts 
is light and shade. 

We can also use some simple 
photographic techniques to create abstract 
images, for example selective focus and 
depth of field. By using a very shallow 
depth of field (with a wide aperture] and 
focusing on a specific part of an object, 
we can throw the rest of the object out 
of focus and remove some of the visual 
cues we need to understand what we are 
seeing. This is a great method of creating 
abstraction from simple everyday objects 
and works particularly well when used in 
combination with macro shots. 

Another easy technique to try is zoom 
abstract. Using a long shutter speed 
(around 1-2 seconds] focus on a subject 
with the telephoto end of a zoom and 
during the exposure slowly change the 
focal length to the wide end. This can 
even be combined with a rear sync flash 
at the end of the exposure to highlight a 
specific part of the subject. Again, look for 
subjects with high tonal contrast which 
will work well when converted to black 
and white. 

So there you have it, black-and-white 
abstract photography is a genre that you 
can practise any time and any place. AU 
you need is the world around you and your 
camera. There are no rules - just you and 
your imagination. 



± BRIDGE (ABOVE RIGHT) 

Looking directly up at a translucent bridge In a 
shopping centre, the shot was timed to Include 
the shapes of people walking over the bridge 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 50mm lens and 
f4.5, l/640sec, ISO 200 



± PAPER CURVES 
(TOP MIDDLE) 

A set-up abstract shot using plain A4 paper 
curved over Itself and stapled together. Shot in a 
light cube with a speedllght flash to the left 
Shot details: Nikon D700 with 105mm lens and 
fl4,4/5sec,IS0200 



a GRATED (MAIN SHOT LEFT) 

You don't need to go far to create a B&W 
abstract shot - just look around the kitchen and 
pick something with Interesting texture. Metallic 
objects work particularly well 
Shot details: Nikon D700, Sigma 105mm f2.8 
EX DG at fl4, l/6sec, ISO 200 
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Tips and tricks to help yoi 
monochrome images like 



Six black and white 
conversion techniques 

The ultimate guide for converting colour 
images to black and white 

Master Elements 

Use Elements to convert you images 

Use Dodge & Burn to 
enhance portraits 

Lighten and darken areas under control 

Create a black & white 
HDR in Photoshop 

Learn to blend three black and white 
images into one 

Master tone edits 

Whatever skill level you are, learn to work 
with tone for masterful monochrome 

ICS Add light rays 

Add a little divine intervention to your 
landscape shots 

170 Sepia tone your images 

Add a traditional brown tone to your photos 
for a classic look 
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‘Sepia toning 
can capture a 
mood that is 
often found to 
be missing” 






A good black 
and white 
conversion 
allows you 
to enjoy the 
image by 
removing the 
distraction 
of colour 
from the 
building and 
the blue sky 
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Six black & white conversion techniques .^ 



Six black and white 
conversion techniques 

An essential guide to six different techniques for converting your digital 
images to black and white using Adobe Photoshop CS5 



G oing back 15 years, creating a 

black-and-white image used to be for 
photographers with a darkroom or a 
patient family who did not mind 
giving up their bathroom. This was 
where chemicals, enlargers, black and white paper 
and a lot of trial and error were used to achieve a 
distinctive look, however it normally resulted in 
one or two decent prints, and a lot of wasted time 
and resources. 

These days it’s so much easier and less smelly, 
and there are no more headaches from not having 



enough ventilation! There are numerous ways of 
creating a black and white image in Photoshop and 
this workshop is all about deciding which of these 
techniques you are going to use. We are going 
to teach you she of our favourite ways to convert 
an image from colour to black and white. Now, 
the reason we do not stick to just one particular 
technique is because different methods are good 
for different image types and it would be very short 
sighted to just use a “one technique fits aU” approach 
to making the most of Adobe Photoshop, which 
provides plenty of options. 



There are more ways to convert your colour images, 
including in Adobe Camera Raw or in Lightroom, but 
on this occasion we’re going to focus on techniques 
that can be done from within Photoshop or Elements 
8. The key to converting images from colour to black 
and white is to do it non-destructively so that the 
original colour image and all the settings applied are 
retained for the future, just in case you want to adjust 
the settings for a different look at a later stage as well 
as keeping the pixels intact and tonal range crisp 
and bright. Read on to get started on creating your 
monochrome masterpieces. 





Copy background layer You can apply a desaturate 
technique to the background layer but that leaves you 
with very few options. By copying the background layer PC 
(Ctrl+J) or Mac (Cmd+J) you can apply it non-destructively 
to the background layer copy. 



Desaturate background copy Now that we have a 
copy of the background layer. It’s time to apply 
desaturate. You can either go to lmage>Adjustments> 
Desaturate or apply the keyboard shortcut Ctrl/ 
Cmd+Shift+U to the layer. 



Create a Levels Adjustment Layer Desaturate 
produces a very flat image, so we need to correct the 
tonal values of the shadows, midtones, and highlights. 
Create a Levels Adjustment Layer by going to Layer>New 
Adjustment Layer>Levels. 




Adjust the sliders Move the shadow slider towards the 
right side by bringing it into the edge of the histogram. 
This will darken the shadows. Use midtone slider and move 
it either to the right (darken) or to the left (lighten). 



Grouping layers All that is left to do is a little 
housekeeping. Hold down the Shift key and click to 
highlight the levels and desaturate layers. Then apply the 
keyboard shortcut Ctrl/Cmd+G to group the layers. 



Save and close The Image can be saved as PSD or TIFF 
with all the layers intact and ready to be re-edited at a 
later date. Desaturate works best with landscapes, flowers 
and animals etc, but not so well with photographs of people. 
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>1 Editing 




There is a fine iine 
between creating a 
warm black and 
white or Just sepia 
toning an image with 
Hue/Saturation 




Raw effects 

Although we are not including any of the Adobe Camera 
Raw methods of black and white conversion, that does 
not mean to say that you cannot save your image as a 
TIFF, close it, then re-open it into Adobe Camera Raw 
dialog box. This is where you can take advantage of the 
Film Grain 
and Post 
Crop 

Vignetting. 

Try Amount 
20, Size 25, 
and 

Roughness 
at 50 for 
a subtle 
grain effect. 




Hue/Saturation: Creating a warm black and white 






Create a Hue/Saturation Adjustment L^er This 
technique produces a warm black and white and to be 
abie to do it, you must first of aii create an Adjustment Layer 
by going to Layer>New Adjustment Layer>Hue/Saturation 
or via the Adjustment icon in the Layer panels. 



Colorize Hue/Saturation After you create the new 
Hue/Saturation Adjustment Layer, tick the Colorize box 
from within the Adjustment panei and set the hue to 30 and 
the saturation to five. This wiii produce a warm-toned biack- 
and-white image. 



Adding curves Using the Adjustments panei this time, 
ciick on the Curves Adjustment Layer icon to activate 
a new adjustment curve and create a gentie S-curve by 
puiiing the lower part of the curve (Shadows) down and 
higher part (Highiights) up. 




Grouping layers Hold down the Shift key and ciick to 
highiight the curves and hue/saturation adjustment 
iayers. Then simpiy appiy the keyboard shortcut Ctri/ 
Cmd+G to group the iayers together and then rename the 
group ‘hue/saturation’. 



Combining layers Shift-click all layers to create a 
combined layer copy and apply the following keyboard 
shortcut: Shift+Alt-rCtrl/Cmd+E. This will then create a 
combined image layer that we can subsequently sharpen, 
using high-pass. 



Hi-pass sharpening Click on Filter>Other>High Pass 
and in the dialog box set the radius to somewhere 
between one and 2.5 pixels. Apply the high pass effect 
and change the blend mode to soft light. Then adjust the 
Opacity to 85%. 
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Six black & white conversion 










Channel mixer: mixing black 
and white with the channels 



The key to using a 
Channel Mixer layer 
is to use subtle 
adjustments in 
the red and green 
source channels 




Creating a Channel Mix In the Adjustments panel click 
on the Channel Mixer icon to create a Channel Mixer 
Adjustment Layer. Or alternatively select Layer>New 
Adjustment Layer>Channel Mixer from the Layer menu and 
this will also create it. 



Monochrome The secret to using the Channel Mixer 
is to balance the numbers. The channel output 
should never exceed 100%. But first things first! Tick the 
monochrome box to turn the colour image into a single 
channel black and white image. 




Balancing the numbers Balancing the Channel Mixer 
numbers is a mixture of science and art. We have set 
the Red channel at 50% and then divide the remaining 50% 
between the Green (30%) and the Blue (20%) which adds 
up to 100. 




Color Balance In the Adjustments panel click on 
the Colour Balance icon to create a Colour Balance 
Adjustment Layer. Otherwise select Layer>New Adjustment 
Layer>Colour Balance from the Layer menu and this will 
also create the same effect. 




Luminosity blend If you adjust any of the colour 
balance sliders while in normal blend mode, you will 
apply a colour tone. However, if you change the blend mode 
to Luminosity on the menu you will alter the tonal value of 
the black and white. 



/ Midtones and shadows You can adjust the Colour 
Balance sliders to taste. In the case of the woodland 
image example, we are going to adjust the midtone to 50% 
Red, then click on the shadows tone and move the slider to 
15% Red, 
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Editing 




Just because you're losing 
the colour doesn't mean 
you're losing the impact of 
the image 



Vibrance: vibrant 
black and white 




Adding Vibrance In the Adjustments panel click on the 
Vibrance icon to create a Vibrance Adjustment Layer. 
Or alternatively you can select Layer>New Adjustment 
Layer>Vibrance from the Layer menu and this will also 
create the Vibrance Adjustment Layer. 




Hue/Saturation Vibrance is so easy to do there is 
no real step four. But you can add hue/saturation as 
shown on the previous page and apply a stronger colour 
tone by ticking Colorize and increasing the Saturation slider 
to around ten. 
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Desaturate Once you have added a Vibrance 
Adjustment Layer, take the Saturation slider from within 
the Adjustments panel and drag it all the way over to the left 
so that saturation reads -100. This will turn your image into a 
black and white shot. 
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Colour Balance Another option is to once again use a 
Colour Balance Adjustment with the biend mode set 
to Luminosity. This combined with Vibrance gives you full 
control over the image and its tonal range. In the example 
we use midtones, Cyan -34. 




Adjusting Vibrance Now that the image is In black and 
white, you can siide the Vibrance slider around to adjust 
the tonal qualities of the image to suit your individual taste. 
In the case of the tulips, -68 worked best by making them a 
littie lighter. 




Vignetting Finally, the last optional step is to save 
the image as a TIFF or JPEG and re-open it in Adobe 
Camera Raw. While there you can apply a vignette from 
within the Effects panel and also add a little film grain style 
if you deem necessary. 
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Six black & white conversion techniques 



Gradient Map 

Default Colours So that you don't start with a weird 
looking Gradient Map, reset the foreground and 
background colours to black-and-white. You can do this 
by clicking the small icon on the Tools panel or by pressing 
the (D) key. 




Gradient Map In the Adjustments panel click on the 
Gradient Map icon to create a Gradient Map Adjustment 
Layer. Another option is to select Layer>New Adjustment 
Layer>Gradient Map from the Layer menu and this will 
perform the same task. 




Adding curves Using the Adjustments panel this time 
click on the Curves Adjustment Layer icon to activate 
a new Adjustment curve and create a gentle (S) curve by 
pulling the iower part of the curve (Shadows) down and the 
higher part (Highlights) up. 





Heavy contrast if you wish to crank up the contrast a 
littie then simply copy the Gradient Map Adjustment 
Layer using the keyboard shortcut Ctrl/Cmd+J and this 
will double the Gradient Map effect and give you a very 
contrast-heavy image. 



Hue/Saturation Once again if you wish to warm up 
your image then you can add hue/saturation as shown 
on the previous page and apply a subtle warm colour tone 
by ticking Colorize and increasing the saturation slider to 
around five. 



* Save your work This is a pretty easy technique to 
•J master but it is still good to remember to save your 
work as an unflattened TIFF or PSD. If you are using Bridge 
and ACR then go for the TIFF. If you use Lightroom then 
choose PSD. 
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B&W Filter: black-and-white adjustments says on the tin and so much more besides 




‘You can make it so 
subtle that the viewer 
doubts there is colour 



Even though ali of these 
techniques are designed 
to give you different 
styles of biack and white 
with different tonal 
values. You can also 
choose to drop the 
opacity ever so slightly 
on mostly all of the 
Adjustment layers. The 
idea is to re-introduce 
just a hint of colour back 
into the monochrome. 
You can make it so 
subtle that the viewer 
would doubt there is 
colourthereatall. 
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Six black & white conversion techniques* 




Open image We have saved the best way for last. 

J: The Black & White Adjustment Layer is the most 
comprehensive method of converting your colour image 
to black and white. First though, you will need to open an 
image up for conversion. 




Black & White Adjustment Layer In the Adjustments 
£=i panel click on the Black & White icon to create a Black & 
White Adjustment Layer. Or alternatively select Layer>New 
Adjustment Layer>Black & White from the Layer menu and 
this will also create the Adjustment Layer. 




Scrublv Target tool The Scrubby Target tool takes a bit of getting used to but basically it allows us to target the specific 
tones by selecting different parts of the image. Once your mouse is held down you can drag left or right. 




Magnify image It is 

normally best to work at 
around 100% view. So using the 
Zoom tool (Z), apply the new 
CSS scrubby zoom option and 
drag the Zoom tool to the right 
to zoom in and the left to zoom 
out again. 





- Highlights Target the brightest part of the image to 
start with then click and move the Scrubby slider to the 
right to either lighten or darken the highlights. If you watch 
the panel it will show you which colours are active. 




Midtones You are now going to repeat the process but 
this time for the midtones which are not the brightest 
nor the darkest parts of the image. The idea is to alter the 
colours until your subject looks tonally correct. 




Shadows Next we are going to select the darkest tones 
in the shadows. The aim to is to darken them down 
enough that we can get a good balance between all the 
tones but leave them with enough detail for printing. 




Tint Finally, to finish things off tick the Tint option and 
choose a very subtle blue/white to cool the tones of the 
Image down. We used the RGB settings 241, 242, and 243 
to produce a cool blue tint. 
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W e simply can’t settle on just 
one method of monochrome 
conversion. Using Photoshop 
Elements, there are a number 
of ways to remove colour from 
an image, with some producing better results than 
others. But not everything in Photoshop Elements 
is on the surface. It takes a bit of digging around to 
find the tool or adjustment that produces exactly 
the desired effect. 




Open image Inside Photoshop Elements, go to 
File>Open (Cmd/Ctrl+0). Find one of your own 
nature-based images that you want to work on. Select it 
from the Open dialog. This image will now show up 
in the centre of Photoshop Elements as a new 
Background layer. 




Boost lighting To boost the brightness of this 
landscape image, move the Brightness slider up 
to 15. Increase the Contrast slider to around 10. This 
should prepare the image better for monochrome 
conversion, and as an Adjustment layer these changes 
are permanent. 



Simple 

conversion 

There's a method in Photoshop Elements 
that's instant for converting a colour image 
to monochrome. To use this method, go to 
the Enhance menu and down to Adjust 
Color>Remove Color. The shortcut for this 
is Cmd/Ctrl-rShift-rU. The actual 
conversion is only a basic one, and is used 
for simple monochrome effects. This can 
lack the punch that other methods 
produce, such as when using the Convert 
to Black and White feature. 






Master monochrome # 



We go on the hunt for the best ways to convert 
a colour photo to monochrome. The following 
steps focus on how to use the Convert to Black 
and White adjustment, whereby you have multiple 
presets to play with that you can adapt in order to 
best suit your specific image. 

Then there’s the Smart Brush tool; Photoshop 
Elements’s answer to quick selective editing. The 
tool bases itself around selections, transforming 
your portrait images to draw attention to the people 



involved. And there’s also the Effects panel, with its 
one-click tools to carry out the conversion process 
with colour tints. 

So the method of conversion that you decide 
to use really depends on the black and white style 
that you want to produce. For dramatic landscapes, 
use the Convert to Black and White method; for 
tinting with colour, head to the Effects panel; and 
for selective colouring, take hold of the Smart 
Brush tool. 




Time for inspection Take a closer look at the image 
by clicking with the Zoom tool (Z), or by pressing 
Cmd/Ctrl and +. Assess the lighting, exposure and detail 
in the background and foreground objects. If you see 
areas that are too bright or too dark, go to Layer>New 
Adjustment Layer>Brightness/Contrast. 




Make a copy Click on the Background layer in 
the layer stack. To help work non-destructively in 
Photoshop Elements, go to the Layer menu at the top 
of the interface and down to Duplicate Layer. We’ll be 
renaming this layer later on, so leave it as Background 
Copy for now. Hit OK. 
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Control contrast The Infrared Effect Style will blow 
out the highlights in the image, such as those in 
the field in our example image. To reduce the exposure 
in the highlight regions, gradually lower the Contrast 
slider in small amounts until you see the whites reduce 
in strength. 



“The method 
of conversion 
you use really 
depends on the 
style you want 
to produce” 




Infrared Style Convert the image to monochrome 
by going to Enhance>Convert to Black and White. 
Inside this Adjustment’s menu is a before and after of 
your image and a few Style presets. Select the Infrared 
Effect Style to boost highlights, shadows and midtones 
for an expressive greyscale image. 




Better balance Lowering the Contrast slider will 
flatten the whole image. To bring vibrancy back into 
the sky and mountains, you will need to boost the Blue 
slider ever so slightly. Small changes when working in this 
medium go a long way. Finally, lower the Green and Red 
sliders. Hit OK. 
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Editing 




St^ oi^anised Double-click on the Infrared layer 
to rename it ‘Infrared Effect’. This helps to identify 
which monochrome setting was used. Click onto the 
original Background layer and press Cmd/Ctrl+J to make 
another duplicate of it. Click on the eye button next to the 
Infrared Effect layer to hide it. 



Scenic route Nowheadback over to the Convert 
to Black and White adjustment under the Enhance 
menu, and this time click on the Scenic Landscape Style. 
For this effect, boost the Contrast slider up slightly and 
then hit OK to apply the effect. Rename this new layer 
‘Scenic Landscape’. 



Reveal mask 

Click on the 
Infrared Effect layer 
to select It. Now add a 
layer mask by heading 
over to Layer>Layer 
Mask>Reveal All. You 
should see a white 
mask appear on this 
layer, highlighted blue 
to indicate that it's 
currently the active layer. 



“Another way to experiment with 
different styles is to open up the 
Effects panel in Expert mode” 



Brush work Select the Brush tool (B) and change 
its Size to a soft 400px, with Opacity set to 
90%. Paint over the clouds to reveal the contrast from 
the Scenic Landscape layer beneath. Brush over the 
highlights of the clouds to bring out the lighter areas. 



Selective effects 

Create instant monochrome 
effects in your portraits 



• - 



Select tool The Smart Brush tool (F) in 
Photoshop Elements is a quick-fire method 
for creating selective monochrome effects. 
Select this tool from the Toolbar and, in the 
tool’s options, click on the picture thumbnail. 



Ptesets galore Categorise the Presets 
by Black and White for the monochrome 
options. Select the Green Lens Filter as a good 
effect to start with. There are other presets, 
such as Yellow Lens Filter, which can be easily 
swapped out at any stage. 



# ^ 
r 



In a click! Set the Smart Brush's size so it's 
large enough to cover the subject you're 
converting to monochrome; for example, 
500px. Then just click and drag over a part of 
your image to apply the effect selectively to 
certain subjects. 






Adapit style Hold Opt/Alt and click over 
areas that you want to keep in colour. Change 
the style of the monochrome effect by clicking 
on the different Black and White presets to 
see the contrast setting that looks best. 



Colour setup To edit your new layer mask, set your 
Foreground colour to black by clicking on the top 
swatch at the base of the Toolbar. Drag the colour selector 
to the bottom left corner and hit OK. A mask uses black 
and white paint to reveal or hide parts of its layer. 
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Master monochrome 





Closer look Layers, masks, and adjustments 

A closer look at what went into this effect 



1 
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Effect preview 

The before and after image 
preview in the menu is smaii. 
Move this menu aside and get a 
better iook at the effect by using 
your main image underneath 






Brightness/Contrast 

adjustment 

Adding a Brightness/Contrast 
adjustment iayer to the top of 
the composition iets us control 
the exposure throughout the 
editing process, and after ali 
conversions have been made 



Black and White converter 

The Convert to Biack and White 
menu has presets designed to create 
powerful effects. The Red, Green and 
Biue sliders make changes to certain 
areas of your image, which are known 
, as Channels 



Layer masking 

The Infrared effect produces a 
high -contrast monochrome 
image. We can use a mask and 
another lower contrast 
monochrome layer below to 
bring out softer details 
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Tinted effects 

Goforaduotone or 
tritone look instead 

As with most effects, there's always more than 
one way to go about achieving it. Monochrome 
is no exception to this, and another way to 
experiment with different styles is to open up 
the Effects panel when in Expert mode. Click 
on the Effects tab (for version 11 only) and then 
filter the available options by Monotone Color. 
A number of monochrome effects will then 
open up, ranging from a standard black and 
white effect to colour based ones such as 
sepia, red and purple. These effects don't 
adjust the lighting in your image, though, so it's 
a good idea to use the Levels adjustment layer 
(found under the Layer menu) to boost the 
midtones if you find that they are lacking in 
contrast. Sometimes, an extra tone or two can 
add a nice edge. 
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Use Dodge & Burn to enhance portraits 



Use Dodge & Burn to 
enhance portraits 

Working with both the Dodge and Burn tools, use shadowing 
and highlights to improve this portrait 



W hether you like it or not, 

photographic manipulation 
exists. Both the arguments 
for and against it have grown 
along with the enhancements 
in traditional photography and the manipulahon of 
those images. Once you’re trained in the Dodge and 
Burn tools you can make your own moral decisions 
to use your powers for good or for evil. 

The Dodge tool and the Burn tool (try to keep 
them separate in your mmd) are your best bets for 
enhancing an image, drawing the viewer’s eyes’ 
attention to a certain area or just to help bring out 
the shadows and highlights of a photograph. Much 
like working with Levels or Curves you are basically 
lightening or darkening the unage; however, the 
freedom that both Dodge and Burn give you is in 



that you choose what pixels to work on. This enables 
you to paint in your shadows and compose yoirr 
highlights very selectively. 

If you look at our ‘Before’ photograph, you can 
see the direction of the light is casting some uneven 
and somewhat distracting shadows on the face. Also, 
most of the highlighting is occurring around the 
centre of the face and the lower neck. We’re going 



to use the Dodge and Burn tools to help define 
these shadows and highlights. To start with, we will 
work with the Dodge tool, exploring how we can 
use it to take away from the general imperfections 
of the human skin and help our subject to glow. In 
this tutorial we wUl use a workflow that allows 
nondestructive editing of the photograph by using a 
transparent overlay. 



“The Dodge and Bum tools enable 
you to paint in your shadows and 
compose your highlights” 



Guide to the Dodge tool 




Setting up Hold Alt and click on 'Create a new layer'; 
this will open up some adjustable options. Select 
'Overlay' on the mode option and tick 'Fill with overlay- 
neutral colour (50% gray)', creating a nondestructive 
workflow to edit the photograph. 



Choose your brush Select the Dodge tool and choose 
Highlights, which tells the tool what areas to work on. 
Also, bring your exposure down to between 3-5%. Select 
'Enable airbrush mode'. All these options will help create a 
subtle but effective look. 
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Editing 




Skin Hold down the left mouse button. Identify the lighter parts of the skin and start going over 
them with the brush. Be carefui not to overexpose the areas. Avoid a patchy effect by eveniy 
dodging ali areas. 



Selective areas Ring your brush size down, zoom in and iook for specific 
highlight/midtone areas that need lightening (eyes, lips, nostrils, light hair). 
Zoom out to review your progress, making sure the changes are subtle. 




Hair Work the Dodge tool over light areas of the hair. Zoom out and review the changes by 
hiding the grey overlay to reveal your original image. Also notice how imperfections of the skin 
are lessened. Compare the two. 




Shadows Work the skin areas as before, but think about how you want your shadows to cast. 
Bring out the shadows on the right-hand side of the face to begin bringing in a dynamic tone to 
the photograph. 



Guide to the Burn tool 
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Selecting your brush Now we've used the Dodge tool, our subject looks a little 
too bright. So select the Burn tool and mimic the same options as with the Dodge 
tool, but this time select Shadows instead of Highlights. 




Selective areas Go in close to the image to alter the areas. The easiest way to 
do this is to use the magnify tool or navigator bar. Keep coming in and out of the 
Image to check it looks natural. 
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Use Dodge & Burn to enhance portraits I' 




Hair Work the darker patches of hair to bring them out against the highlighted areas. Our modei 
' has iight and dark patches in his hair, so by the time you're done the hair shouid realiy stand out. 




Final touches Finally, merge all layers and adjust your colour balance to get rid 
of any imbalance in colour after using the dodge and burn effect. The more you 
desaturate the image, the more the effect will work. 




“Once you’re trained in the 
Dodge and Burn tools you can 
make your own decisions” 



Landscapes 

In this landscape example, the shadows and highlights have been enhanced using the Dodge and Burn 
tools. The clouds in this photograph have lots of variation in terms of density and how much light they're 
letting through. Be meticulous about where you add the dodge effect so as not to completely bleach out 
the texture of the lighter clouds. 
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Create a black & white HDR in Photoshop F 



Create a black & white 
HDR in Photoshop 

Learn how to create high dynamic range results in easy to follow steps 



igh Dynamic Range Imaging (HDRI) 
utilises methods to help Increase 
the tonal range recorded in a digital 
image, from the darkest blacks to 
the brightest whites. Standard digital 
cameras struggle to record extreme dark and light 
tones in a single exposure. A common method to 
increase tonal range is to shoot multiple shots of 
the same subject at different exposure times. These 
shots are then blended together into an HDR image 
that has a higher bit depth (tonal range] . This image 
is often then “tonemapped” down to a viewable Low 
Dynamic Range (LDR) for everyday monitors such as 
LCD or CRT screens. 

Due to registration issues when combining 
multiple shots together, HDR is only effective when 
shooting static subjects such as landscapes, interiors 
and architecture. HDR in moving subjects will 
show ghosted edges as positions change between 



exposures: faux HDR techniques are better for 
this, for example shooting in RAW format and then 
pushing and pulling the exposure of a single frame 
and layering adjusted frames one above the other 
in Photoshop and using masks to hide and reveal 
certain areas. 

We’ve chosen to photograph this Oak tree in bright 
sunlight to Ulustrate how HDR can help bring out 
detail in the shadows and highlights. 

We will cover a standard technique to shoot 
for HDR and then quickly look at the HDR Pro 
in Photoshop CSS. This will merge our multiple 
exposures seamlessly into one. We will then take 
a 16-bit TIP file into Camera Raw to make some 
more adjustments and then convert to black and 
white, bringing out some of the rich detail within the 
image. The final infrared look shows how far you can 
push and puU images like these to create incredibly 
dramatic black and white imagery. 




1 Shooting checklist If you're shooting for HDR from 
scratch you will need two key pieces of equipment: a 
camera with manuai override options and a tripod with 
camera head. Optlonai equipment Includes: lens hood, grey 
card, spirit ievel and cable release. 




“HDR is only effective when shooting static subjects 
such as landscapes, interiors and architecture” 




Setting up your shots Set camera to manual focus and aperture or Aperture priority. 
Compose your shot and meter an average tone. Green grass or a grey card Is ideal. Shoot 
bracketed exposures by adjusting your shutter speed either side of the average exposure. 




How many shots? Typically shoot between five and nine exposures and bracket 
between one and two stops for each exposure. Even if you don’t blend them all, it’s 
better to have all the tonal range in case you want to blend other exposures back in later. 
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^Editing 




Bring them into Photoshop Open up your bracketed shots. Use RAW (best quality) 
or JPEG. Select the images to blend together. We've selected six from the nine shots, 



ignoring the brightest ones. Choose Tools>Photoshop>Merge to HDR Pro. 




HDR Pro dialog box Take a break while the images are loading, this takes time. Once 
loaded, you'll see the Individual thumbnails at the bottom and a merged preview In the 
middle. Familiarise yourself with the sliders and presets on the right. 




Custom presets All the presets are quite subjective, 
you'll either like them or not. For this tutorial we're going 
to work with the Photorealistic preset. Select this setting 
from the drop-down menu. 



Remove Ghosts Check this is on to help remove 
ghosting in your image. In this case some leaves may 
have moved slightly in the wind. You can also apply this to 
individual frames by selecting them first at the bottom. 



Outputting file Select 16bit mode and then click OK to 
process. Save the file as tree.tif file and then In Bridge 
select the file and press Ctrl/Cmd-rR to open it up in the 
Adobe Camera Raw interface for adjustment. 
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Create a black & white HDR in Photoshop ^ ^ 




Camera Raw adjustments Once in Bridge appiy the 
foiiowing settings to bring out detaii in the bark and give 
it an infrared feei. Exposure: -0.40, Recovery: 30, Fiil Light: 
79, Biacks: 46, Brightness: 38, Contrast: 13, Ciarity: 78. 




Adding a grad filter Press G to select graduated filter, 
and hold down Shift and draw a line from the bottom 
upwards. Enter these values: Exposure: -0.70, Brightness: 

-11, Contrast: +85, Saturation: +20, Clarity: +43. 




Black and white conversion Click on the hand icon 
at the top to take you back to the main menu options. 
Now click on the HSL/Grayscale tab on the right (the icon 
that looks like slider lines) Check Convert to Grayscale. 




Black and white adjustment Now we have a basic black and white conversion 
we can tweak sliders to create the high contrast infrared feel. To achieve this look, 
start by inputting the following: Reds: -9, Oranges: -37, Yellows: -33, Greens: +54, Aquas: 
-13, Blues: +9, Purples: +15, Magentas: +4. 




Sharpening to finish Click on the output settings (text link at the base of the image) 

You can output to a colour or greyscale profile and 16 or 8bit. Finish by a small amount of 
sharpening either in Camera Raw or Photoshop. 



Lith effect 

You can take your black 
and white images further 
and experiment with a 
number of different tinting 
techniques. Here we have 
used split toning in 
Camera Raw and 
warmed up the midtones 
with some reddish brown 
and cooled down the 
shadows with a blue/ 
black. This resembles the 
darkroom technique of 
Lith printing where you 
would over-expose the 
pa per to light and then 
develop it in Lith 
developer that is 
partially oxidised. 
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Master tone edits 

We show all levels of Photoshop users how to work with 
tone for masterful monochrome 



B lack and white effects have always 
been popular with photographers. 

Monochrome images can be created 
in a host of ways using the power of 
Photoshop, and it’s up to the user to 
establish which works best for them. Here we’U show 
you just some of the many ways to approach your 



black and white digital images, as weU as the 
means to make them that little bit more exciting 
with additional effects. We’ll look at three core 
techniques in total. 

What you must always remember is that just 
because no colour shows does not mean it can’t 
enhance your images. Black and white often calls 



attention to the colour that is not there and layers 
and colour adjustments can help with this. 

Duotone effects are also addressed, as these can 
be the best method when creating for print. Most 
printers can’t reproduce the tonal range of a digital 
black and white image, so we show you how to take 
out the guesswork when applying this style. 




Black & White adjustment To create a monochrome 
effect, set the sliders to: Reds -15, Yellows 110, Greens 
40, Cyans 60, Blues 100, Magentas 80, You should tweak 
these settings depending on your own Image, though, to get 
the best spread of shadows and highlights. 



Adjustment layers 

Create your black and white image with non-destructive edits 



Non-destructive 
effects Some 
edits can change 
your precious 
image irreversibly. 

If you want to work 
with an editabie 
effect instead, we 
recommend using 
adjustment layers. 
These make sure 
you can keep editing 
your image while 
rendering your 
changes less final 
(ideal if you identify 
yourself as a bit of a 
control freak). You 
can start by going to 
Image, and continue 
to Adjustments> 
Black & White. 





Seiecth/e Coior adjustment Now, beneath the Black & White layer, 
apply Selective Color. Set Reds Magenta to +10% and Yellow to 
+15%. Yellows Magenta Is set to +10, Blues Cyan to +100% and Black to 
-25%. Apply a Hue/Saturation adjustment layer on top and Increase the 
Saturation to +30 for a boost. 



Brightness 
/ Contrast 

The previous 
settings will 
have dulled 
the subject's 
eyes. To remedy 
this, select his 
pupils with 
the Elliptical 
Marquee tool, 
apply a Curves 
adjustment layer 
to the selection 
and then tweak 
and adjust the 
highlights. After 
that, apply a 
final Brightness/ 
Contrast 
adjustment 
on top of 
everything 
you’ve got so far 
to finish it off. 
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Layer mask 

To achieve this effect you should have all your layers 
live so you can apply more adjustments. All you will 
need to do now is activate theBlack&White 
adjustment's layer mask. 



Gradual colour 

Now paint back in eye colour gradually with a 70% 
black brush. If you are working with a flat black and 
white layer, pick similar eye tones and paint these 
to a selection on a new layer instead. 



Blend modes 

With your eye colour down, set the blend mode to 
Color and select the Color Overlay layer style. Apply 
a warm orange hue then set the Opacity to 40% 
and the blend mode to Vivid Light 




Method two The Channel Mixer 

Adapt the settings of this very specific adjustment layer to transform your 
image into monochrome. Even though it’s black and white, tweaking the colour 
channels gives great control over your values 




Channel Mixer Open your colour Image 
and apply the Channel Mixer adjustment. 
Do not use this as a fixed application from the 
Adjustments menu, as we want to be able to 
keep editing in a non destructive way. Select 
the option from the Layers palette adjustment 
layers Instead. 




2 Value relationships Once in the Channel Mixer dialog box, activate 
the Monochrome option to transform your image to greyscale. You'll 
notice that by default Red and Green are switched to 40% and Blue to 
20%. This equates to 100% or perfect black and white. 




Give them a 
name Basically 
If you keep all the 
setting values 
equating to 100% 
your image will show 
through true black 
and white, without 
any oversaturated 
areas of shadow or 
light. However, you 
can create and play 
with different looks 
by tweaking each of 
the red, green and 
blue channels. 



“Once settled on 
a look that you 
like, you can 
save it to use on 
other projects” 




Save presets 

Once you 
have settled on 
a look that you 
like you can 
save this to use 
on subsequent 
projects. It’s easy. 
Access the fly-out 
menu from your 
dialog box (top- 
right) and choose 
Save Channel 
Mixer Preset. 

Name your effect, 
save it to an easy- 
to-find location and 
then load from the 
same fly-out 
menu later. 



Quick mask 

Try using a quick mask to 
select an area. Hit Q on your 
keyboard to begin and select 
the Brush tool. Set the 
Foreground colour to black 
and start painting. This 
applies a red-coloured mask 
to that area. Painting with 
white erases the mask. Now 
hit Q again to select 
everything except what you 
just painted over, or choose 
Select>lnverse to select the 
masked area itself. 
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Layer mask Apply a layer mask, masking away from 
the eyes, nose and mouth, bringing these Into focus. 
Duplicate your sharpen layer again, place on top and 
apply a Gaussian blur with 20px Radius. 



Another mask 

Apply another mask on the face leaving the edges 
blurred. Apply Curves to blow out the highlights and a 
Solid Fill adjustment (#563705 tone) set to Color 
mode at 20% Opacify. 



High-key effect 

Enhance the focus and exposure 
In your monochrome images 






Merge layers 

Applying high-key effects is a great way to draw the 
eye when there's no colour. Merge layers (Ctrl/ 
Cmd-rAlt/Opt-rShlftH-E) and select Smart Sharpen. 




0 Master duotone effects 

Monochrome doesn't have to be just black and white - the darker tones can 
be replaced by another colour for dynamic imagery. We show you how to 
achieve this duotone look 




Lab mode When making monochrome 
duotone images, first you’ll want to even 
out the greyscale so lights and shadows 
aren't blown out. The best way to achieve 
this is to visit the Lab colour mode via 
lmage>Mode>Lab. 




Duotone mode Select the Lightness Channel only from the 
Channels palette, then choose lmage>Mode>Grayscale. Flatten 
your image and select lmage>Mode>Duotone, opening the Duotone 
Options dialog box. Select Duotone from the Type drop-down options. 




Duotone presets 

You can activate the 
Select Ink Color options 
by clicking on the swatch, 
setting to any Pantone hue 
you like. Duotone Options 
comes well equipped 
with presets, though. 
Apply Yellow bl 4 from 
the list and then open the 
Duotone Curve dialog box. 




Duotone 
Curve Your 
Duotone Curve 
determines 
the spread of 
a particular 
chosen colour 
in your shadows, 
midtones and 
highlights. 0 is 
the highlights, 50 
is your midtone 
value and 100 
your shadows. 
However, 
presets offer an 
automatic choice 
that works most 
of the time. 




Creative additions You can, of course, experiment further and have a 
little fun, changing black for a blue tone. You could also sharpen some 
details and bring out exposure by applying a High Pass filter with a 3px 
Radius (Filter>Other) set to Vivid Light mode. 
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Editing 



Add light ra^ 
in Photoshop 

See how to use Photoshop to add 
dramatic light rays to a cloudy sky 



T here are few things in 
photography that are 
as awe-inspiring as the 
moment when the clouds 
part, allowing defined 
rays of sunlight to reach down and 
touch the ground. 

Capturing these moments on camera 
can be tricky, however, and waiting 
hours on a seashore for them to appear 
can be a fruitless endeavour. Even if 
you are lucky enough to witness these 
beams, sometimes the drama can seem 
unimpressive and bland in an image. 

Luckily it is possible to re-create 
these rays of light in editing software. 
In this tutorial we will take a look at 
how to take portions of an already 
dramatic sky and transform them with 
piercing rays of light. 




Moody skies 

Images like this are already strong in composition and 
exposure. The sky has character to it, but lacks real drama 




Select the sky Begin with an image that contains a 
dramatic sky, like this image of a lighthouse. Use the 
Quick Selection tool to select the sky, and deselect any of 
the building or ground area the tool inadvertently grabbed. 




Create contrast Press Ctrl/Cmd+J to copy the sky to 
a new layer. Go to lmage> Adjustments>Levels and pull 
the outer handles of the Input Levels inwards, but skewed 
towards the right to add contrast in the clouds. 





Light the sky 

With the use of Photoshop, it’s possible 
to fake those magical moments in which 
beams of light pierce through the clouds 




Add blur Create the light rays by going to 
Filter>Blur>Radial Blur. Set the Blur Method to Zoom 
and the Amount to 100. Move the blur centre to the top, 
slightly in from the right. Run this filter twice. 



Increase contrast Set the layer's blending mode 
to Screen, then run the Levels adjustment again. 
Increase the contrast, but try to retain the soft look of the 
light rays. If needed, transform the layer to extend the light. 



Mask the effect Add a layer mask and use a soft 
brush with black paint to remove the effect from in 
front of the lighthouse. Set the brush Opacity to 50% and 
build up the paint strokes, gently avoiding hard edges. 
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6 Repeat the effect Select a smaller portion of the sky 
near the horizon and repeat the effect on a smaller 
scale. When using the Radial Blur filter, move the blur 
centre to make the rays parallel with the larger set. 



Reverse the mask Add a layer mask to the new layer, 
but this time fill the mask with black and use a white 
brush to reveal the rays in specific areas. The light should 
only be coming from clouds that are already bright. 



Enhance contrast Enhance the effect by adding 
CJ) a Brightness/Contrast adjustment layer over the 
background. In our image, we set the Brightness to -17 and 
the Contrast to 20 to accentuate the light effect. 
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Editing 



Sepia 

effects 

Combine several 
techniques in Elements 
to introduoe a sepia tone 
into your photographs 

I t’s sometimes nice to look to the past for 

inspiration when editing your Images. Sepia 
toning was originally a colouring effect used 
to bring life into black and white photographs. 

It’s also a much more reliable chemical process 
that gives photographs a longer lifespan, which is 
why it is widely associated with vintage photographs. 
Nowadays, it has become its own unique style. 

Although it may seem counterintuitive to take a colour 
photograph and then add an effect that was only used 
due to the limitations that came with shooting with 
black and white film, it can actually be the perfect 
finishing touch to your photograph. Sepia toning can 
capture a mood that is often found to be missing in 
modern photography. 

In this tutorial, we wiU be aging a colour photograph 
with a series of colour effects and adjustment layers. 
Simply load up Photoshop Elements 10 or above to 
follow along with our step by step guide. Remember, 
this technique will work with both colour and 
greyscale images. 

Easy sepia toning 

Add atmosphere to your images 





Setup your project To begin, make sure that your image mode is set correctly. Even Remove colour Ctrl/right-click on your background layer and select Duplicate 

if your photograph is black and \A/hite, the image mode must be set to RGB so that we Layer. Rename the layer and hit OK. When working with a colour photograph, click 

can manage our colour balance later on. Click lmage>Mode>RGB to change the mode. Enhance>Adjust Colour>Remove Colour. Your image should now be black and white. 
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Sepia effect 
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3 Insert a sepia tone With our new image selected, go to Enhance>Adjust 

Colour>Coiour Variation. The Colour Variation window allows us to add colour back 
into the image. With Midtones selected, click on Increase Red and Increase Green. 



4 Adjust the tone In the Colour Variation window, select Shadows. Select Increase Red 
until you are happy. Repeat this technique with Highlights. Notice how the colour in 
the shadows and highlights is increasing. Intensify colour wherever you want. Hit OK. 
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Editing 




Levels At the bottom of your Layers panel, choose Create New Fill or Adjustment 
Layer>Levels. Click RGB and, from the drop-down menu, select Red. By dragging the 
middle dial left or right, you are able to adjust the intensity of the red in your image a lot 
more accurately. 




Final adjustments Continue working with Levels. From the drop-down menu, select 
Green. Remember, the colour tone of Sepia is a mix of red and green, giving a reddish/ 
yellowish hue. Adjust the far right dial to bring colour to the highlighted areas in 
the image. 




Add contrast Continue working with Levels. From 
the drop-down menu, return to RGB. Use the dials 
below the histogram to add some contrast. Slide the left 
dial inwards to darken your shadows. Do the same with the 
right hand side to brighten your highlights. 




if Adjust saturation Go to the bottom of your 

Layers panel. Select Create New Fill or Adjustment 
Layer>Hue/Saturation. The mood of the image changes 
as you click and drag the Saturation dial down. Desaturate 
the image until you are happy with it. 




Create a fill layer Go to Layer>New Fill Layer>Solid 
Colour. Select black as your colour and then hit OK. 
Select your Colour Fill Layer in the Layers panel and drag 
it beneath your sepia image layer. This layer will be used to 
create your border. 




Create a border Select your image. Go to 
lmage>Transform>FreeTransform. By holding 
down Opt/Alt, you will lock the aspect ratio of your image, 
so all you have to do then is click and drag your image 
inwards to reveal your Golour Fill Layer. 



Select a brush type Select the Brush tool from the 
Toolbar. Your Options bar will allow you to choose your 
brush type and size. Select a brush that has uneven edges 
and is quite spattered. Brush #36 in the default brushes 
folder is perfect for this. 



Brush the edges Go to Layer>Create New Layer. 

From the tool menu, open the Color Picker and select 
black. Now repeatedly click your brush over the corners 
of your image to create the effect of frayed edges. If you 
make a mistake, undo it with the Erasertool. 



“Sepia toning can capture a mood that is often found 
to be missing in modern photography” 
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Sepia effects 



The Histogram 

See an image’s colour information at a glance 



T he Histogram is a valuable reference 
tool for editing your photographs. You 

can access it via the Window menu and 
it makes the Tonal Range of your image 
visible. The Tonal Range of an image is 
everything from the darkest part of the image to the 



lightest. So an image with a lot of shadowing wfll show 
very high levels on the left hand side of the histogram 
(the side representing shadows) and lower levels on the 
right hand side of the histogram (the side representing 
highlights) . This can be useful when balancing the 
exposure levels of an image. 



Exposure 

Exposure is the amount of light in 
which a photo was taken. 
Underexposed digital photos are 
too dark; overexposed ones, too 
light. You can adjust this manually 
in Photoshop and Photoshop 
Elements using Levels. 




Closer look *; 

Levels 

The Levels palette 
close up 



Highlights, Midtones 
and Shadows The three dials below 
the histogram affect (from left to 
right) the shadows, midtones and 
highlights in your image 



Contrast By darkening the shadows 
in your image and brightening the 
highlights, you are increasing the 
contrast between the light and dark 
parts of the image 



ADJUSTMCNTS 






Levels The levels 
tool in Photoshop 
Elements gives 
you advanced 
control over your 
exposure and 
contrast settings, 
as well as control 
of the colour 
balance within 
your image 



Red, Green and 
Blue In the levels 
window you can 
choose between 
Red, Green and 
Blue,allowingyou 
to decide which 
colours you want to I 
adjust and where 



“Photoshop’s 
Levels 
command 
makes 
overall tonal 
and colour 
correchon 
simple 
and easy” 
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Enjoyed 
this book? 




Exclusive offer for new 




*This offer entitles new UK direct debit subscribers to receive their first three issuesfor £5. After these issues, subscribers will then pay £21 every six issues. 
Subscribers can cancel this subscription at anytime. New subscriptions will start from the next available issue. Offer code ZGGZINE must be quoted to 
receive this special subscriptions price. Direct debit guarantee available on request. This offer will expire 31st December 2016. 

**This is a US subscription offer. The USA issue rate is based on an annual subscription price of £65 for 13 issues, which is equivalent to $102 at the time 
of writing compared with the newsstand price of $12.99 for 13 issues, being $168.87. Your subscription will start from the next available issue. This offer 
expi res 3 1 St Decern ber 20 1 6. 




Improve your 
shooting skills today 

Practical techniques 

Hands-on guides to shooting and editing to 
ensure you create your best ever photos 

In-depth features 

Pro advice including kit recommendations 

Join the community 

Get involved! Win prizes, meet like-minded 
photographers and see your work in print 



subscribers to. . . 

Pl^tographer 

Try three issues for £5 in the UK* 
or just $7.85 per issue in the USA** 

(saving 40% off the newsstand price) 

For amazing offers please visit 

www.imaginesubs.co.uk/dph 

Quote code ZGGZINE 

Or telephone UK 0844 848 8407 
overseas -i-44 (0)1 795 592 862 




FileSilo Resources 



YOUR FREE RESOURCES 

Log in to filesilo.co.uk/bks-830/ and download your tutorial resources NOW! 
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DISCOVER EVEN MORE EFFECTS FOR ENDLESS POSSIBILITIES 




PACKED WITH FREE 
PREMIUM CONTENT 

EXCLUSIVE TO 
B&W READERS 



V 




AdcUional took 


for editng- 




Goto: http://www.filesilo.co.uk/bks-830/ 




ON FILESILO WE’VE PROVIDED 

FREE, EXOLUSIVE OONTENT FOR 

BLACK & WHITE PHOTOGRAPHY 

READERS, INCLUDING... 

Videos on: 

• Converting images to B&W 

• Top photomanipulation tips 

• How to colourise your black and white 
images for a striking effect 

• Splitting tone image 

• Adding a sepia tone to your image and 
splitting tone image 

• Introduction to Curves 

• Adding light rays to your landscape and 
nature shots 
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FILESILO RESOURCES 



FILESILO - THE HOME OF PRO RESOURCES 

Discover your free online assets 

ft A rapidly growing library 8 No more broken discs 

• Updated continually with cool resources 8 Printsubscribersgetallthe content 

• Lets you keep your down loads organised « Digital magazine owners getallthecontenttoo! 

• Browse and access your content from anywhere 8 Each issue’s content is free with your magazine 

• Nomoretorndiscpagestoruinyourmagazines 8 Secureonlineaccesstoyourfreeresources 





Bi^& White 
Pho^jphy 







This is the new FileSilo site that replaces 
your disc. You’itfind it by visiting the link on 
the following page. 



The first time you use FileSilo, you'll need to 
register. After that, you can use your email 
address and password to log in. 
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The most popular downloads are shown in 
the carousel here, so check out what your 
fellow readers are enjoying. 



If you're looking for a particular type of 
content, like software or video tutorials, 
use the filters here to refine your search 



Whether it's Photoshop tutorials or 
lightroom tips, categories make it easy to 
identify the content you're looking for 



See key details for each resource 
including number of views and 
downloads, and the community rating 



Find out more about our online stores, and 
useful FAQs, such as our cookie and 
privacy policies and contact details. 



Discover our fantastic sister magazines 
and the wealth of content and information 
that they provide. 
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FileSilo Resources 



HOW TO USE 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
ACCESSING YOUR NEW DIGITAL REPOSITORY 




To access FileSilo, please visit http://www.filesilo.co.uk/bks-830/ 



Follow the on-screen 
instructions to 
create an account with our 
secure FileSilo system, or 
log in and unlock the issue 
by answer! ngquestions 

about the edition 
you’ve just read. 
You can access 
the content for 
free with each 
new edition. 



Once you’ve logged 
in.youarefreeto 
explore the wealth of 
content made available for 
: free on FileSilo, from video 
; tutorialsandonlineguides 
to superb downloadable 
= resources. And the more 
bookazines you purchase, 

■ themoreyourinstantly 
accessible collection of 
digital content will grow. 



You can access 
FileSilo on any 
: desktop, tablet or 
smartphone device using 
: any popular browser (such 
: as Safari, FI refox or Google 
. Chrome). However, we 
. recommend thatyou use a 
- desktop to download 
content, as you may not be 
" abletodownloadfilesto 
= your phone ortablet. 



If you have any 
problems with 
' accessing content on 
FileSilo, or with the 
; registration process, take a 
: look at the FAQs online or 
; emailfilesilohelp@ 

^ imagine-publishing.co.uk. 

i 
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NEED HELP WITH 
THE TUTORIALS? 

Having trouble with any of the techniques in this issue’s tutorials? Don't know how to 
make the best use of your free resources? Want to have your work critiqued by those in 
the know? Then why not visit the Bookazines or Digital Photographer Facebook page 
for all your questions, concerns and qualms. There is a friendly community of experts 
to help you out, as well as regular posts and updates from the bookazine team. Like us 
today and start chatting! 



tri/3' 




facebook.com/lmagineBookazines 
facebook.com/Digital PhotographerU K 
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Black & White 
Photography 
Book. 



Advanceyour grasp of black and 
white photography with expert 
techniques and essential tips for 
your best monochrome yet 

The Blacks White Photography Book 
provides you with professional advice, 
techniques and tutorials to help you 
become a master of the medium 





www.dphotographer.co.uk 





